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David Niven, Gregory Peck 
and Anthony Quinn, our 
cover stars this week, are in 
Sunday's action-packed 
war film. The Guns of 
Navarone. On page 30, 

In View catches up with 
the sprightly Niven in 
Switzerland. Taking time 
off from ski-ing, the 
ageless superstar recalls 
the exhausting nine months 
he endured to make 
Sunday's epic. Monster 
guns like those of 
Navarone were trained on 
Britain In World War Two. 
We look down the muzzles 
of these deadly dinosaurs 
on page 10. 

An arsenal of talent in 
his own right, Charlie 
Drake adds humour to 
the subject of explosives 
when he remembers 
the night a mouse blew 
up his fridge... page 14. 

For Pat Phoenix, Monday 
could be equally dramatic. 
Back as Elsie Tanner in 
Coronation Street, she 
talks on this page about 
first night nerves the 
second time around. 
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When the Guns of 
Navarone pointed at Britain. 
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The full life of Charlie 
Drake: his sons, his mice, 
and a plate of chips just 
to look at... 
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How the new series of 
Piays for Britain will put 
realism back into TV drama. 
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Four-year-old David 
lives his life in a series of 
sterile bubbles. Simon Welfare 
previews Tuesday's 
documentary. 
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In View—the TV scene 
with Dave banning. 
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Colour a bus for the 
British Olympic team—and 
win a trip to Montreal. 
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This week's About 
Britain celebrates Ulster's links 
with American Independence. 
Kathie Webber explains how 
you can eat like the pioneers. 
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David Nixon tells how 
he learned to laugh at himself. 
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Dear Katie... answers 
your personal problems. 
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Four dogs, including 
Bossy Kickers, seen 
here, are important 
to Pat Phoenix. 

They are part 
of the reason for 
her return to 
Coronation Street, 


The mad 
fights in me 

by Pat Phoenix 

Elsie Tanner comes home to Coronation Street this 
week. And so does Pat Phoenix. In Part Two of her 
frank interview with Lesley Salisbury she talks about 
her attitude to others. ‘T’ve got a lot of love to give. 
Luckily there are lots of people around I can give it to.” 


E ven Pat Phoenix’s friends sometimes have 
difficulty separating her from Elsie 
Tanner. At the Film Exchange Qub, 
Manchester, where the Coronation Street cast 
gathers, a close friend of Pat’s was discussing the 
book she has written of her life. “It’s Elsie Tan¬ 
ner’s life-story, that book,” he said. “The things 
that happened to Pat could easily have happened 
to Elsie.” 

Pat herself admits as much. “There’s a lot of 
me in her. Elsie Tanner’s a loser. I’m a loser. 
People recognise that—^that’s why they identify 
with me.” 

It’s almost impossible to imagine Pat Phoenix 
a loser. With her five mink coats—one of them, 
her “scrub the floor mink”, hangs casually on the 
kitchen door—her fairy-tale wedding at the age of 
48, her fame from here to Australia, she would 
appear to be everyone’s idea of the self-made 
successful woman. 

But, to her, professional women are the losers. 
“The more successful you are professionally, the 
more of a loser you will be emotionally. As much 
as we want to be little girls and lean on somebody, 
we’re not allowed to. 

“Everybody says about me, ‘Oh Pat, she can 
look after herself’, but they don’t realise there 
have been times when I’ve been desperate for a 
friend to turn to; for somebody to tell me it’s all 
right. I put my head in the air and say I’m fine. 
I’m fine. I walk into parties with a great big smile 
on my face even if I’m in the depths of despair, 
and everyone thinks this is the real me, that I’m 
as tough as old boots.” (An acquaintance aaually 
described her to me as “hard as nails”.) 

“It’s an aa I put on with my make-up — and 
that takes me an hour, with a pound and a half 
of Polyfilla these days. But people don’t realise it 
—they get jealous because they think I’m a great 
a strutting star. They don’t see that I’m as under- 
§ confident as the next. 

I “This is a problem that liberated women have. 
> Men are the ones who have got to be liberated. 
§ It’s going to take another century at least before 


we can stop pandering to their vanity, before they 
accept that we’ve got intelligence and integrity. 
Kick us in the teeth but we’re still the ones who 
say to men: ‘There, there, darling, it will be all 
right.’ ” 

Few people know the real Pat Phoenix. Even 
she doesn’t. “I’m very hard for me to understand, 
so it must be impossible for other people,” she 
says. She sees herself as a “big razzmatazz, three- 
ring circus, someone with a Walt Disney mentality 
who wants every day to be Christmas Day for 
everybody”. She says she’s easily conned, a bloody 
fool, a cockeyed optimist, a spendthrift, a tear¬ 
away and a mad, Irish fighter. 

She suffers from nervous psoriasis. “I’m acutely 
nervous. You wouldn’t tell by a flicker, but if 
anything upsets me I come out in great red blot¬ 
ches. I do inside flips. It’s because I’m so nervous 
that I appear to be so courageous. I start to fight 
things before they even happen.” 

Pat’s honesty is perhaps the most vulnerable 
thing about her. She talks honestly and expects 
honesty from others. She doesn’t always get it. . . 

“I’ve had my share of the bad times—^times I 
don’t even want to think about. I bleed inside 
sometimes at some of the things that are said about 
me. People think I’m tough and hard—Elsie Tan¬ 
ner again—but I’m so stupidly soft, so insecure. I 
have had a hard life, but life hasn’t made me hard. 
I’ve got a lot of love to give—a heck of a lot. 
Lucidly, there are lots of people around I can 
give it to.” 

Her home, in a village outside Manchester, is 
always full of people and her four dogs, could 
they but talk, would tell us all we need to know 
about her. Kath, her loyal friend and cleaner, says: 
“They’re the only ones she tells her thoughts to. 
She reads baby books to them as if they were 
children, even telling them when she’s going to 
turn the page. It’s uncanny the way they listen.” 

Pat is aware that her devotion to the dogs could 
be a compensation for her lack of children. She 
doesn’t regret not having had a family—“not being 
the person I’ve been, the /continued on page 4 
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by PETER and here, surrounded by all the 
BOLTON clutter and clamour of lights, 
cameras and technicians, is the most famous pub 
in the world, the Rovers Return. 

It’s the pub made famous by Coronation Street, 
and, this week, one of its most famous “rovers”— 
Elsie Tanner—returns there. 

The permanent outside set of the pub is never 
taken down because it’s built outdoors. But the 
interior—always photographed, as here, in the 
studios — is dismantled after each episode is 
made, to provide space for other shows at 
the Granada Television studios in Manchester. 




continued from page 5/life 
IVe led”. But in an especially 
candid moment she admitted 
that she and husband Alan, 
en-route to New Zealand 
with a play last year, had 
stopped over in the Far East 
and had tried to adopt a 
Vietnamese orphan. 

“If we could, we would 
have taken half a dozen, 
black, white, pink, I don’t 
care,” she said. “We talked 
with the High Commissioner 
out there about it but it 
couldn’t be done.” She ex¬ 


plains that the reason she’s 
had no children (she was 
married before, at 26, but the 
marriage didn’t last long) is 
because she was born wi^ a 
theatrical bug. “But I feel 
that had I been destined to 
have 16 children—cooking, 
baking, looking after them— 
I would have been fine. I 
enjoy having teenagers 
around me.” 

She gets on well with 
Alan’s two children by a for¬ 
mer marriage: Jeremy, 20, 
who runs a pop group, and 


Mary, 18, who’s studying to 
be a surgeon. “They’re much 
more aware of the world’s 
problems than we were. 
When I was a kid I didn’t 
know what was going on in 
Scunthorpe, let alone Viet¬ 
nam.” 

Her love for the dogs is 
one of the reasons why she 
is back in Coronation Street 
after leaving it—she thought 
for good—^in 1973. She wants 
to see more of them, though 
in doing so she will be seeing 
less of Alan, Her decision to 


stop touring in plays with 
him means that he is living 
mainly in London, where his 
work is. 

Both accept the situation. 
In their three-and-a-half 
years of marriage, they have 
retained a certain indepen¬ 
dence. Pat says: “If Alan 
wants to go away for a week, 
off he goes. I can’t be both¬ 
ered with all that begging 
him not to. Sometimes I feel 
he wants me to tell him not 
to go but, despite myself, I 
need to be a free spirit I 


don’t know why we bothered 
to get married—future gen¬ 
erations won’t. I’m sure. It’s 
only necessary when children 
are involved. For us, it was 
simply a case of saying to 
each other T won’t be inter¬ 
ested in anyone elsc^” 

She is concerned at the 
reception she will get from 
the rest of the cast on her 
return to the Street. As dir¬ 
ector Bill Podmore diplomat¬ 
ically put it: “You can’t 
work with a group of people 
for 13 years without making 
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good friends—and bad ones.” 

The Elsie Tanner in Pat 
Phoenix made her the natural 
imofficial shop steward of the 
cast. She always said—^loudly 
—^what she felt. She always 
demanded action. It made 
her as many enemies as 
friends. 

Her return, she says, will 
be a quiet one. But you can 
never tell . . . **1 say to 
myself I won’t fight other 
people’s battles and I start 
off well. But then something 
happens and I say: ‘They 


did WHAT? How bloody 
DARE they?’ and the mad 
Irish fighter in me comes 
out It’s very expensive these 
days to have principles, but 
I have them to my cost” 
One man who has wit¬ 
nessed many of these battles 
is the man who created 
Coronation Street, Tony 
Warren was, according to Pat 
Phoenix, an unlikely genius. 
In her autobiography All My 
Burning Bridges, she des¬ 
cribes her first meeting with 
him. Warren, a “tall, blond, 


willowy youth,” was one of 
six people auditioning her. 
And giggling at her reac¬ 
tions. She says in her book: 
“What the hell is that boy 
doing here?’ I wondered, 
completely unaware that I 
was looking at the creator of 
what was to turn out to be 
one of the most successful 
series ever; someone who was 
later to become one of my 
best friends, the brilliant 
erratic, outrageous enfant 
terrible of television.” 

Later in the book Pat des¬ 


cribes Tony’s “exotic” be¬ 
haviour, and adds: “Tony is, 
without doubt, the wittiest, 
funniest person I know. But 
even when he is being per¬ 
fectly serious, the effect of 
his outre behaviour on solid 
citizens can send me hys¬ 
terical.” 

Tony, in turn, has a simi¬ 
lar list adjectives with 
which to describe “the 
Phoenix”, as he calls her: 
“Outrageous, impossible, lun¬ 
atic-generous, totally profes¬ 
sional; in short, the worst 


and best kind of friend to 
have.” 

Their relationship didn’t 
exactly get off on the best 
footing. One of Tony’s fav¬ 
ourite stories is how Pat 
found him a cottage near her 
old home in Little Hayfield, 
Derbyshire. He suggested 
catching a train to go out 
and see it. “Oh, I always take 
a taxi,” Pat said. Tony was 
astonished. Little Hayfield 
was 30 miles away and Pat 
was only on rehearsal money. 
He said: j continued onpage 6 
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Freewheeler. 

The first package holiday 
to give you a car 
instead of an hotel 





Freewheeler is the fly- 
drive package holiday that 
gets you there in style on 
scheduled British Airways 
services, and then sets you 
free with a self-drive car for 
a go-as-you-please holiday 

You can take a Freewheeler 
holiday to any one of 64 European centres-from Stockholm 
to Istanbul, and in every place there’s an Avis rental car, 
filled up and ready to go, just waiting for you at the airport. 

Then it’s up to you.To enjoy your kind of holiday, 
in your kind of way Going where you want to go, staying 
where you want to stay, eating where 
you want to eat 

How much will 
a Freewheeler work out at? 

Well, it varies obviously 
with where you decide to go, 
how many of you are travelling 
together, how long you intend to stay, 
and when you want to travel. 

Let’s say 2 of you choose 7 days 
based on Barcelona in June, 
leaving on a Wednesday, returning on 
the following Wednesday.That will cost you just £83 each 

including an economy car like a Seat 
850 -with no mileage costs-so in 
effect you’ve got the car free for 
the duration of your holiday! 

Add to that free parking 
for your own car at Heathrow 
and you’ve got even rriore value 
for money 


Y)u’ll find full details of Freewheeler holidays in a big, 
full colour brochure that’s at yourTravel Agent or British 
Airways shop now Get your copy soon. And let us really give 
you something to talk about this summer! 


To: British Airways, 18 Crimscott Street, 
London SEl. Please send me a free copy of the 1976 
Freewheeler Holiday brochure. 

Name_ 

Address ___ 


Fares from London subject 
tochange and Government 
approval. 


^reeuiheelef 
^i|‘Drhfe HoOdoys 

by British and/Il4f5 
airways 



Tn all the years I’ve 
known her, I’ve 
never seen her cry’ 


continued from page 5/ “A 
taxi? You must be having an 
affair with a cab-driver!” 

She was. The cab-driver 
in question was Bill Nadin, 
Pat’s first boy friend who 
came back into her life after 
a gap of 16 years. He later 
became her personal mana¬ 
ger. 

Tony says: “The three of 
us went round together, eat¬ 
ing our way through moun¬ 
tains of bacon butties and 
laughing and arguing. I 
could never decide whether 
they were my own elder 
brother and sister or a pair 
of young adoptive parents.” 

One night the relationship 
became even closer . .. “The 
first time I arrived at another 
^ of Pat’s houses, in Sale, 
Cheshire,” says Tony, “I 
realised there was an inde¬ 
finable something about it, 
following me from room to 
room. 

“In the middle of the night 
I woke up to find a woman 
standing at the end of the 
studio couch. She was in 
Edwardian clothes. One 
moment she was very real, 
then she misted, began to 
glimmer and disappeared 
into thin air. I had seen a 
ghost. And that’s how I 
ended up in bed with Elsie 
Tanner. I was off that couch 
and into the Phoenix’s safe 
bed in two-and-a-half sec¬ 
onds fiat. ‘Wouldn’t this 
make a lovely picture for the 
Sunday papers?’ murmured 
a sleepy Pat, and in less than 
a minute we were asleep. It’s 
true, honest!” 

Tony Warren, like anyone 
who is fond of Pat, tries to 
curb her excessive gen¬ 
erosity. The last thing he 
remembers Pat’s mother 
saying to him before she 
died was: “The trouble with 
my daughter is she has to be 
forever kidding people it’s 
their birthday.” 

Pat’s mother was, says 
Warren, a “spry, command¬ 
ing woman with the remains 
of what must have been great 


beauty”. She was a martinet. 
“Pat, quite seriously, never 
realises when men are after 
her, but her mother knew. 
Would mother have approved 
of Pat’s marriage to Alan 
Browning? I tend to think 
‘yes’. She was a great be¬ 
liever in kissing and making 
up before the sun goes down. 
Pat and Alan certainly do 
plenty of that. 

“It seems odd to realise I 
haven’t always known Pat. 
But in all the years I’ve 
known her I’ve never seen 
her cry.” 

She didn’t even cry when 
her mother died. She says in 
her book: “I could not cry. 
If I cried I would melt away, 
and any spirit, character and 
backbone—all the gifts she 
had given me—would run 
away into the gutter. I be¬ 
lieved that without her I 
would crumble; my back¬ 
bone would melt like wax. I 
used to think that when she 
went, Pat Phoenix would 
disintegrate. I am only one- 
tenth the woman she was. 

“Of all the ways I failed 
her—and there were many— 
I gave her one thing. I had 
succeeded when all had 
prophesied failure. I had ful¬ 
filled my mother’s dream— 
or at least part of it. 

“I see her now in Picca¬ 
dilly, Manchester, when I 
was turning on the lights. 
Duodenal ulcers, frail, white- 
haired but spirited as they 
come, sitting there dressed 
in her best and saying with 
great satisfaction: ‘Yes, I am 
Elsie Tanner’s mother.’ ” 

Elsie Tanner herself is 
delighted to be back. Pat 
says: Coronation Street is a 
smashing show. It really is. 
There’s never been a long- 
running show to touch it. 
I’m thrilled to be back to 
that old, exciting, ear-clout¬ 
ing Elsie. I can’t lie and say 
it’s all going to be lovely. But 
I hope it will. Like Scarlett 
O’Hara, I always say tomor¬ 
row is another day. And 
tomorrow will be better , ..” 
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The New Chr^ler Alpine. Everything you* 


Economy, style, comfort, reliability, versatility, 
performance and safety. 

Everything you need for today’s motoring, 
brought together in a beautiful new Chrysler car. 

Read on and catch some of Alpine’s excitement. 

Alpine Economy. 

With fuel and maintenance costs the way they 
are, you’ll be glad to know that economy is high on 
the Alpine’s list. 

For instance, up to 38.5 mpg* (overall touring 
figures) from the front wheel drive 1294cc Alpine GL. 
And just a fraction less from the larger engined S. 

Yet top speeds are 
around 94 and 102 
respectively. 

Secondly, the 
Alpine is the only 
car in its class 
with electronic ignition: a revolutionary system 
which has amongst its many benefits easier starting. 


no breaker points to maintain or replace, and 
consistent ignition for a better running engine and 
lower maintenance costs. 

Alpine Comfort. 

Full width cloth upholstered seats far five. Door- 
to-door carpeting. Adjustable fascia air vents for 
cold and warm air (and in the S, individual vents for 
rear passengers). 



Comprehensive sound proofing and fully 
independent all-round suspension, for a quiet, 
smopth ride. 




























For the driver, the soft rim twin-spoke steering 
wheel gives the clearest view of the comprehensive 
instrumentation. There are controls for 2-speed 
wipers, 4-jet electric screen wash, heated rear 
\ window, fog bmp, and hazard warning flashers, 
i And additional instruments in the S. 


Your next step towards the perfect 
family car. 

Obviously, there’s much more to the new Alpine. 
Like its safety features (dual circuit servo-assisted 
brakes, impact absorbing bumpers, safety steering 
column, and many more). 



fihe Year1976! 


Alpine Versatility. 

The new Alpine gives you the best of both 
worlds. With the back seat in position, 10.7 cu.ft. of 
luggage space. A simple folding 
of the rear seat, though, gives 
a massive 49 cu.ft., 
with nearly six feet 
from behind the 
front seats to the big 
fifth door which is 
supported by gas 
filled struts for easier 
lifting. 


And, of course, the 
unique double protection 
of The Protector. But to cut a 
long story short, we’ll leave you 
with just two more important facts. 
The new Alpine has been 
overwhelmingly voted ‘Car of 
the Year 1976’ by an 
international jury of 
leading motoring 
writers. 

And it’s at your 
Chrysler dealer now. 


Taking bettercareof you and your car. 

Prices: Alpine GL £2164.49; Alpine S £2375.09. Prices include CarTax and VAT: 
Seat belts, number plates and delivery extra. 
^Manufacturer's figures calculated at an average speed of 36mph, 
simulating tovyn and country driving conditions over a course of 90 miles. 
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by JOHN DEANE POTTER 

Gregory Peck^ David Niven and company attempt to silence 
The Guns of Navarone on Sunday. Those guns may be 
fictitious — but 25 such weapons were in operation in 
World War Two — firing on Britain. This is the story 
of a 30-year reign'^of terror waged by the big guns^ 
and of the biggest one of all^ that might have defeated us 


hitler's third secret 
weapon, the V3, 
could have achieved 
what his two earlier 
V weapons—^the fly¬ 
ing bomb and the 
I V2 rocket—failed to do. It might 
I have destroyed the centre of London 
and caused the British to put the 
I Black Plan—^the evacuation of the 
capital—^into operation. 

The V3 was Germany’s biggest 
and most fantastic weapon: also 
named the England Gun. It was a 
high pressure “pump” gun with a 
series of explosive charges placed 
in side chambers all the way up its 
416ft barrel. Electrically detonated, 
these charges pumped the shell up 
the barrel in a series of propulsive 
kicks. The shells had flexible fins. 
These opened when the projectile left 
the barrel. Each dart-shaped shell 
weighed 3(X)lb. 

A battery of these guns was 
located 350ft. below ground under 
a hill near Calais, five miles from 
the Channel coast and 95 miles 
from London, It was planned to 
have 50 of them, with their long 
barrels protected by 18ft. of con¬ 
crete. The muzzles, peeping from 
undergroimd, were camouflaged. 

Projea 51, the construction of 


the sites, allowed for two adjacent 
batteries, each containing 25 guns 
housed in inclined concrete shafts 
driven into the limestone. All the 
shafts were exactly aligned on 
central London to bombard it day 
and n^ht. This barrage, even 
Churchill admitted, would have 
had the most devastating effect. 

Although 5,000 men, including 
430 Ruhr miners, had b^n working 
on the gxms’ hideout for nearly a 
year, and by the spring of 1944 had 
almost completed the tunnelling, 
British Intelligence were unaware 
of the existence of the monsters. 

Reconnaissance by the Royal Air 
Force showed some activity on the 
hill near Calais. Thinking it was a 
major rocket launch site the R.A.F. 
bombed the hill with Tallboy block¬ 
busters—the same bombs used by 
The Dambusters. The Tallboys 
smashed the cave roofs. 

As a result of this damage the 
Germans abandoned one 25-gim 
battery and concentrated on the 
other. Even this one could have 
fired shells on to London at the rate 
of one every 12 seconds, delivering 
180 tons of high explosive a day. 

Luckily for us, there were several 
hold-ups in the development of the 
pump gun. The first shells fired 





Bang goes “Schwere (or heavy) Bruno”, top, 
an earlier version of the Kanone 5 
or “Navarone” gun. 
The force of the blast causes the camera 
to shudder out of focus. Above is Gustav, 
ready to fire on Sebastapol. 
Below: a double-decker bus drawn in 
proportion to the giant guns which 
are illustrated, right. 


reached a muzzle velocity of 3,300ft. 
per second, which was two-thirds 
of that needed to reach London. 
The German engineers were con¬ 
fident this would be remedied by 
improving the design of the shell 
and the electric detonators in the 
barrel. 

The battery was scheduled to be 
in action by the end of September 
1944, but in firing tests in the 
Baltic several gun barrels blew up. 
When the Allies invaded Normandy, 
Hitler’s order was that the high- 
pressure pump trials should con¬ 
tinue “with the utmost despatch”. 
If the Germans had been able to 


have another couple of months 
working on the mammoth weapon 
the story of the war might have had 
a different ending. But luck was not 
with them. 

At the end of August 1944, the 
Canadians overran the hidden gim 
sites. Army engineers gazed in 
astonishment when they discovered 
that 350ft. beneath the crest of the 
hill were inter-connected tunnels 
served by a main railway line. 
There were sumptuous living 
quarters and kitchens for 1,000 men 
manning the gxms underground. 

Incredulous Allied scientists and 
engineers explored the mammoth 
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In descending order: Big Bertha, 
which was also known as the 
Paris Gun bombarded Paris 44 
times, killing 256 people and 
injuring more than 600; then 
comes the 28cm Kanone 5 
(‘‘Navarone”) gun upon which 
the weaponry of Sunday’s film 
was based. Bottom: the awesome 
Gustav—but it needed 500 men 
to fire it. 


installation with its undergroimd 
caverns and galleries. And Churchill 
eventually ordered the tunnels 
sealed because the guns remained 
a potential threat to Britain. 

" David Irving says in his book, 
The Mare's Nest: “Twenty-five 
tons of T.N.T. were stacked at both 
ends of the railway tunnel. In the 
resultant explosion two tunnel 
entrances were ±oroughly sealed 
off, but it was thought that the main 
underground working nevertheless 
remained intact. The sealed sub¬ 
terranean working of Adolf Hitler’s 
extraordinary high-pressure pump 
project, complete with steelwork. 


railways and high-speed ammuni¬ 
tion lifts, remain to this day and 
will endure, no doubt, to perplex 
the archaeologists of some future 
age.” 

Although one can still shudder, 
even at this distance in time, at 
what it might have done to London, 
the biggest gun ever construaed 
was also the last of the leviathans. 

The reign of the big guns had 
not been long. It began in 1918 
with the bombardment of Paris by 
Big Bertha, and ended when the 
Canadians took the site of the V3 
in 1944. 

Outsize guns came into their own 


in World War One. Mounted on 
railway tracks they provided long- 
range fire to break up troop con¬ 
centrations, harass transport lines 
and railways, and prevent replace¬ 
ments reaching the front line while 
a battle was in progress. 

In 1916 General Ludendorf 
demanded a gim with a 75-mile 
range to reach Paris, the only worth¬ 
while target. The firm of Krupps 
perfeaed Big Bertha (named after 
Frau Krupp) and the monster was 
emplaced in the forest of Gobain 
between Laon and Soissons at a 
range of 68 miles. 

Between March 23 and August 


9, 1918, it fired 303 shells, each 
weighing 2541b., into Paris, killing 
256 people and wounding 620. This 
German attempt to strike terror into 
Paris failed, as a generation later 
their aerial bombardment of London 
was also to fail. 

Big Bertha’s ofl5cial title was the 
21cm Kaiser Wilhelm. Its muzzle 
velocity was high enough to carry a 
shell into the stratosphere, where it 
was free of air resistance. This in¬ 
creased its range to more than 60 
miles. 

But Big Bertha’s accuracy was 
poor. Sometimes the shells even 
missed Vdins / continued on page 14 
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continued from page ii/altogether. 

Counter battery by the French 
did not damage it. With the Allied 
advance, it was withdrawn in 
August 1918 to prevent it from 
falling into enemy hands. And then 
the biggest gun in the world at that 
time vanished completely. 

The Allied Disarmament Com¬ 
mission failed to find a trace of it 
during the post-war years, and in fact 
its disappearance is still a mystery. 

Bertha was a naval gun, a situa¬ 
tion which rankled with the German 
Army. They were determined to 
have a better long-range gun. 

When the political scene seemed 



Calais 

MIMOYECQUES 

StOmer# 

FRANCE 


If Hider's V3 master plan had worked, the 
weapon would have devastated the south of 
England—and London would have been doomed. 




Along the mighty barrels of 
the V3 batteries were 
chambers, each containing a 
charge. As the projectile 
passed, each chamber was to 
detonate, sending the sheU 
farther and faster towards its 
target... London* 


MAIN GALLERY AT 100 FT 


How the V3 would have 
operated: hidden 350ft. 
below a French hillside 
the gun, (with the bus 
drawn in proportion) 
served by an 
underground railway 
which delivered the 
shells. London was 
93 miles 
away but the 
Allies captured 
the site before 
the weapon 
could be used. 


LOWEST LEVEL 350 FT 

■ 


favourable and Hitler came into 
power, the army explored every 
avenue of research which seemed to 
lead to a super-heavy railway gun. 
They requested a 28cm gtm out¬ 
ranging Big Bertha. The result was 
the 28cm Kanone 5. 

Work began on it in 1934 and 
three years later the first was 
delivered to the German army. By 
the end of World War Two there 
were 25 in service. After the fall of 
France in 1940 some were moved 
to the Channel coast where they 
shelled Dover and Folkestone. Two 
such weapons were, fictitiously. The 
Guns of Naoarone. 

Kanone 5 was a favourite with 
the German soldiers, who called it 
Schlanke (slim) Bertha. G.I.s on the 
Anzio beach-head in Italy named 
one “the Anzio Express” for the 
speed and regularity of its deliveries. 

The greatest railway gun of all 
time was the S(km Gustav. 
Gustav was conceived in 1937 by 
Krupps, who planned to build a 
gun of mammoth proportions. The 
monster weighed 1,350 tons and 
had 80 wheels running on railway 
tracks. 

It fired two projectiles—“ligjit” 
anti-personnel shells weighing four 
tons with a range of 23 miles and 
a seven::ton shell* for pulverising 
fortifications which could penetrate 
80 metres of concrete. 

Gustav was first fired at a test 
range in 1940. Later that year it 
was sent to the South of France as 
a siege gun to bombard Gibraltar. 
This attack was based on Hitler’s 
assumption that General Franco 
would allow safe conduct through 
Spain for German troops needed to 
operate it. But the ^y Spanish 
dictator did not oblige. 

In 1942 Gustav was ordered east 
to Sebastopol. But failed to break 
the stubborn Russian resistance. 

The monster gun next moved to 
Leningrad but, as it took its entire 
crew three weeks to make it ready to 
fire, it was unable to go into action 
before the Red Army raised the 
siege. Its last action was in Sep¬ 
tember 1944, during the Polish up¬ 
rising. It shelled Warsaw from 18 
miles away. 

Then, like Big Bertha at the end 
of World War One, it vanished 
completely. All the Allies found 
was a spare barrel and ammunition 
at the Krupps works in Essen. 

Whatever happened to Gustav, 
though, the age of the steel dinosaurs 
was done. By 1950 no Western 
nation had a railway gun left in its 
armouries. The greater range and 
hitting power of guided missiles 
rendered the big guns obsolete. 
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A FEW MONTHS AGO, Charlie 
Drake nearly died. Being 
Charlie, it wouldn’t be any¬ 
thing mundane like falling 
out of a window or toppling down 
stairs. After all, he does that for a 
living. 

No, it was a ’fridge that nearly 
put Charlie on ice. 

To explain, it was three in the 
morning and our Charlie was busy 
chipping away at the freezing com¬ 
partment with an icepick, trying to 
loosen a couple of cubes to put in 
his gin. 

He was en^ossed in his work, 
with his head inside the ’fridge, and 
missed the drama going on right 
behind him. 

On the floor was a mousetrap. 
Baited with fruit and nut chocolate. 
With an almost comic sense of tim¬ 
ing, a mouse fancying a snack 
walked into it. The trap was sprung 
with a loud crash. Charlie jumped, 
put his icepick through a gas tube 
and the fridge blew up. 

Had it killed him, instead of 
knocking him out, the Press would 
doubtless have said Charlie, poor 
little soul, had put his head in the 
’fridge because he couldn’t afford a 
cooker. 

Charlie Drake, who is a regular 
in the new series Meet Peters and 
Lee, is a man made up of comedy 
and tragedy. An ending like death 
in a ’fridge would have been en¬ 
tirely suitable — tragic, of course, 
but appropriate for the greatest slap¬ 
stick comedian in the country. His 
words, those, not mine. Modesty is 
not one of his virtues. 

Charlie would do stimts in the 
Throne Room of Buckingham 
Palace if he got the chance. His 
mind seethes with stimts, images of 
himself jumping, swinging from 
ropes and falling into exploding 
pianos crowd his thoughts. It is a 
life-long obsession that has made 
him a household name and a lot of 
money, and you’d think that at the 
age of 50 he would slacken off a bit. 
Plan his retirement and put his 
affairs in order. Not a bit of it. 
From his boyhood days in London’s 
Elephant and Castle area his life has 
been all about stunts. And the crav¬ 
ing to dream them up, carry them 
out and shock people into laughter 
is as strong as ever. 

You’d never mistake Charlie for 
anything else. Some comedians look 
like bishops, others like barrow boys, 
but ^Charlie has the look — and the 
slightly abrasive manner — of a 
seasoned human cannonball. He is 
a small, sturdy, pugnacious, well¬ 
muscled man with shy eyes and a 
habit of falling suddenly into pre¬ 
occupied silences. 

He lives alone in Leicester 
Square, in the heart of London’s 
West End. We met in the restaurant 
opposite his flat where he always 
eats lunch, chain-smoking between 
courses and sipping the red wine. 


served nice and warm, they keep 
especially for him . 

The &st thing he did was show 
me the scar tissue on his hands, 
forehead and eyebrows. No, it 
wasn’t the ’fridge incident He said 
it happened while filming a stunt 
for Meet Peters and Lee. 

“There was this large structure^ 
made from matchsticks, and it blew 
up in my face. I remember the pain 
and thinking: ‘I’m blinded for life,’ 
but my main thought was: ‘Will it 
get a laugh?’ Then the smoke 
cleared, they saw I was still alive, 
and I got the kind of laugh I was 
waiting for. 

“There are different sorts of 
laughs, but there’s only one sort 
worth getting. I don’t want giggles 
or chuckles. They’re no good to me. 
What I need from an audience is 
the sound you hear when you’re 
sitting by the sea at high tide and 
the waves are crashing on the beach. 
Whoomp! Whoomp! It’s a belly 
laugh, coming from deep down in¬ 
side and when I get that from a 
thousand people laughing together, 
my friend, life is very, very sweet.” 

Charlie’s bank manager stopped 
by the table. “Have you seen my 
scar tissue?” asked Charlie, who 
didn’t feel like talking about money. 

“Yes, I have,” said the bank 
manager, and went away. I asked 
Charlie if he ever rehearsed his 
stunts. “Never,” he said. “If I did. 
I’d be so scared I wouldn’t be able 
to go through with them. I do them 
once and once only and, when things 
go wrong, it’s usually my fault. It’s 
a desperate thing, my sort of 
comedy. With words you can re¬ 
hearse for days beforehiid but with 
my sort of stuff you’ve got one 
chance and, if you blow it, that’s it. 
And with slapstick you can’t lie, like 
you can with words. If somebody’s 
got to hit me over the head then 
they’ve really got to hit me, and 
hard. Funny thing is, I’ve never felt 
fear.” 

“H o n o u r 
bright?” I said, 
doubting it. 

“Swear to 
God,” he said, 
ordering Dover 
sole and a plate 
of chips. “The 
chips are just to 
look at,” he said 
to the waiter. 

“I dream a lot,” 
said Charlie. 

“About stunts. 

About new rou¬ 
tines. Some new 
idea will occur to 
me and I wake up 
with such a ter¬ 
rific start that I 
sometimes fall out 
of bed. Then I 
talk into my little 
bedside tape re¬ 
corder. I do a lot 


of talking into that recorder. Sleep is 
something I’m not very good at, so I 
talk all my fears and troubles out. If 
you don’t do that they get into your 
subconscious and fester. Mind you, 
when you’ve had as much trouble 
as me, trouble seems commonplace. 
It’s the good things that take me by 
surprise.” 

Trouble has been stalking Charlie 
for years. The Sixties were the 
good times. He had his own nation¬ 
wide television series — remember 
The Charlie Drake Show }—and the 
future was gilded with promise. 
But in the Seventies, trouble finally 
caught up with him. He had already 
displayed a certain instability by 
threatening to give up show busi¬ 
ness vidien the public clearly didn’t 
want him to. TTien he divorced his 
wife Heather and lost his lovely 
riverside home in Weybridge, 
Surrey. 

M 

B W Hore problems followed. 
He insisted on employing Sue 
Moody, a non-Equity girl from 
Bradford, in his 1974 Christmas 
panto. Equity, the aaors’ union, ob¬ 
jected and he was fined by the Pro¬ 
vincial Theatre Council. 

On principle, Charlie Drake re¬ 
fused to pay, and was banned from 
appearing in provincial theatres, the 
lifeblood of the profession. 

He fought the decision angrily. 
“I’m not a political animal, but 
show me any kind of injustice and 
I’ll throw bricks at it.” He estimates 
the ban cost him about £60,000 in 
earnings. 

He knows he will never make 
that sort of money up, but that wor¬ 
ried him less than being banned 
from panto. “Pantomime is the best 
part of showbusiness for me,” he 
says. “It ranks with Shakespeare and 
the ballet. It is one of the great 
classical theatre forms—and it is 
also just about 
the only one left 
where parents can 
take their children 
and not worry 
about actors tak¬ 
ing their clothes 
off and talking 
in four - letter 
words.” 

Charlie appealed 
against the fine, 
and the Council 
substituted a 
year’s suspension, 
i^ch ended ear¬ 
lier this month. 

The waiter re¬ 
turned with the 
food and Charlie 
started tucking in. 
His accountant 
walked up and 
paused for a word 
and Charlie talked 


to him in that high, crazy, little- 
boy voice he uses from time to time. 
The accountant left with a sigh and 
I asked Charlie about his plans for a 
future that suddenly looks much 
brighter. 

“I want to play Richard HI,” he 
said. “I think they’ve been muck¬ 
ing him about. Nobody’s got 
him right, Olivier nearly got him 
right, but not quite. Richard 
was a despotic diaator but he 
had a comic madness, and I 
could play him as Shakespeare 
meant him to be played. The only 
Shakespeare roles I get offered are 
comedy roles and I turn them down 
because Shakespeare wasn’t so hot 
on comedy. Mind you, comedy is 
the most difficult game in the 
world. Drama’s dead easy by com¬ 
parison. It isn’t hard to make people 
cry—two-thirds of the work is done 
for you by the Government any¬ 
way.” 

Stunts apart, the best things in 
Charlie’s life at the moment are his 
painting and his sons. He some¬ 
times paints all night at Leicester 
Square, producing colourful ab¬ 
stract canvases which he sells and 
then, because he misses them like 
children, buys back. He works alone, 
in an atmosphere of total silence 
broken only by the scamperings of 
the mice which plague him. The 
painting fulfils a need, but the soli¬ 
tude scares him. “Audiences frighten 
me to death, but I miss them ter¬ 
ribly; I need their noise and 
approval.” 

He also needs the company of his 
three sons. They are very close to 
him, and Charlie loves talking about 
them, telling you how clever they 
are and how successful they’re going 
to be. Christopher, 20, works in the 
Civil Service. Stephen, 19, is train¬ 
ing to be an electronics engineer 
while Paul, 17, wants to be a come¬ 
dian but may, Charlie thinks, turn 
out to be a concert pianist instead. 
“He’s playing Beethoven,” said 
Charlie, bursting with pride. “And 
Brahms. And Bach. Bach! And he 
still says he wants to be a slapstick 
comedian like me, but I have doubts 
about that. He’ll see the li^t. 
They’re sharp lads, all of them. Even 
as kids they were sharp.” He said it 
with pride. 

Charlie finished his meal. He lit 
a cigarette and stood up, ready to 
head back across the street to his 
flat. “Tell everyone the future is 
bright. Tell them I reckon I’m in 
front every time I wake up in the 
morning.” On the way out, climb¬ 
ing the stairs, something occurred 
to him, possibly a completely new 
way of falling down them. He 
paused at the top, looking back and 
thinking hard. Another stunt seemed 
to be taking shape in that large baby 
head, but he wouldn’t say what. He 
made a mental note of it and then, 
with a grunt, put his hands in his 
pockets and set off home. 











‘Maybe you will wake up in the morning feeling slightly different after watching this series’ 


Out (tf the armchair 
into the realism... 


by STEWART KNOWLES 



Tattooist Scabby (Dickie Arnold) gets to work on Johnny (Kevin McNally) in The 
Paradise Run on Tuesday, watched by Johnny’s friend (Maurice O’Connell) 


BARRY HANSON is a prem¬ 
aturely bald, no-holds-barred 
northerner who likes plays 
that “have a go at knocking 
the valves out of the set.” 
Plays that, at the very least, 
get people sitting on the 
edges of their seats. 

On ITV recently he pro¬ 
duced The Naked Civil 
Servant, about the homo¬ 
sexual Quentin Crisp. Han¬ 
son is the man Thames 
Television chose to help 
develop an approach to drama 
which materialises on Tues¬ 
day with Plays for Britain, 
a new season of “single” 
plays specially written for 
television. 

First is The Paradise Run 
by Howard Brenton, a man 
described by Hanson as 
“probably the most remark¬ 
able of the current wave of 
new playwrights.” His works 
are witty, alarming and 
deeply felt. 

Kevin McNally and Ian 
Charleson play two soldiers 
—one a private, the other an 
officer — set against the 
background of a British 
Army dealing with the type 
of civil disturbance seen in 
Northern Ireland. 

Hanson’s appointment in 
November 1974—^he had 
been with the BBC in Birm¬ 
ingham before moving to ITV 
—coincided with the sudden 
end of Armchair Theatre, 
an ITV institution which 
had lasted 18 years and had 
brought hundreds of new 
plays to television. 

The first Armchair Theatre 
play, screened in September 
1956 on the first anniversary 
of ITV, was Tears in the 
Wind. Starring Joan Green¬ 
wood, Andre Morell and 
Barbara Mullen, it was seen 
in 1,151,000 homes. This was 
well before so much of the 
country was covered by the 
present network of trans¬ 
mitters. 

Screened then on Sundays, 
Armchair Theatre soon esta¬ 
blished itself as a weekend 
highspot—TV’s version of a 
big theatrical event. By 1959 
it was being seen regularly 
in four million homes. 

By December 1964 Arm¬ 
chair Theatre reached its 
peak. A play by Donald 
Churchill, The Hothouse, 
with Diana Rigg, was seen in 
a record-breaking 8,260,000 
homes. 

In 1968 Armchair Theatre 
was moved to a weeknight. 
Gradually the audience was 
falling. The end came in 


1974 and was seen by many 
in the industry—actors, 
writers and directors alike— 
as the death knell of the 
single play which already 
had, to some extent, been 
eclipsed by the drama series. 
Some YTW companies of 
course continued to produce 
single plays. 

Sometimes referred to as 
an “umbrella”, the drama 
series takes a central idea (as 
in Red Letter Day), a loca¬ 
tion (as in Village Hail), or 
regular characters (as in The 
Sweeney), and supplies a 
running theme with which 
the viewer becomes familiar. 

Many in television, well 
aware of the extra cost of 
screening individual plays, 
re^d this as a more 
reliable way of build¬ 
ing and holding an 
audience. 

To give some idea of the 
audience-pulling power of a 
really successful and well- 
established drama series, as 
opposed to the single play, in 


June last year one episode of 
Edward the Seventh on ITV 
topped the national Top 20. 
It was seen in 8.35 million 
homes—a figure better than 
the Armchair Theatre series 
at its 1964 best. 

Now, whatever the argu¬ 
ments for or against the 
single play—^and certainly 
the BBC continue to show 
great faith in it with their 
Play for Today —the season 
of single plays returns to 
ITV. 

Verity Lambert, former 
BBC producer who launched 
Dr. Who,vr 2 iS appointed Con¬ 
troller of Drama at Thames 
in July 1974. She says: 
*^Armchair Theatre was 
taken off when I took over at 
Thames because I felt that 
the single play on TV was 
such an important event I 
wanted to ^ve a producer 
time to think, to talk to 
writers and commission 
scripts. We decided we would 
have a break and the single 
play was virtually suspended. 


“We changed the title be¬ 
cause Armchair Theatre, 
although a very good title, 
has been off the screen for 
more than a year. We wanted 
to bring the single play back 
in a new form. 

“This will be the first of a 
number of seasons of single 
plays. We plan a further six 
plays to be recorded in the 
summer and another six next 
spring, so the idea is coming 
back on a fairly regular basis. 

“The single play has ten¬ 
ded to be put into the 
schedule in a fairly hap¬ 
hazard way. The first six will 
be seen at a regular time 
each week, which I hope will 
help bring the single play 
back to the importance I feel 
it should have.” 

In the more urgent days of 
1976, when many younger 
viewers do not even remem¬ 
ber the “anyone for tennis” 
plays in which the butler had 
either dunnit or played no 
small part in it, the name 
Armchair Theatre is almost 


too comfortable. It suggests 
a viewer sitting back in his 
living-room chair, whereas 
the object of today’s writers 
is to have him on the edge. 

Says Barry Hanson: “The 
single play must reinfluence 
TV drama. My job is to en¬ 
courage writers to write 
plays which make a com¬ 
ment on life today. My 
generation could be called, 
in a loose sense, the Welfare 
State generation. 

“I am 32 and people of my 
age started off with free 
milk and all the various 
social services that sur- 
roimded and protected us 
from what, in some other 
countries, would be the 
uglier aspects of being alive 
in 1976. 

“We are the generation 
that missed National Service, 
and there is a feeling that we 
are slightly virginal since 
nothing has happened to or 
penetrated my generation as 
it did the previous one. Even 
though the previous genera¬ 
tion came in at the end of 
World War Two, they still 
went to Aden, Korea and 
Cyprus.” 

Northern Ireland has 
changed much of this “vir¬ 
ginity”. English cities have 
been bombed and young men 
are firing real bullets. 

“There is a new sense of 
urgency and new plays must 
reflect this,” says Hanson. 

In Plays for Britain the 
subjects dealt with tend to 
reveal a general dissatisfac¬ 
tion with life today, although 
Hanson thinks they show a 
strong sense of optimism. 

Written by Roger Mc- 
Gough, who became well 
known as a member of the 
satirical pop group The 
Scaffold, The Lifeswappers 
is a “ferociously wild, sur¬ 
realist comedy” about a 
group of people who ex¬ 
change identities. Wrestler, 
actor and writer Brian 
Glover has written Sunshine 
in Brixton, about a young 
coloured boy frustrated in 
life, while Hitting Town, by 
Stephen Poliakoff, is about a 
young man and his sister in 
an overcrowded and violent 
urban environment. 

The subjects are strong— 
and relevant to today. “I 
hope,” says Hanson, “these 
plays will have an effect on 
people. Maybe you will wake 
up in the morning feeling 
sHghtly different after watch¬ 
ing this series of Plays for 
Britain/^ 
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Buy our SG2070L and you’ll have everything. 

Radio stations from Pittsburgh to Persia at your finger 
tips. (Add an external aerial and stations around the world can 
be yours.) 

You’ll have an FM wave-band to give you all local and 
stereo programmes. 

A pick-up that aU the Hi-Fi magazines vote the best: 
a magnetic cartridge with a diamond stylus. 

You’ll have one of the most stable and quietest turntables, 
driven by a self-regulating motor. 

And to go with ifione of the loudest amplifiers. It pushes 
out 17 watts (RMS) of pure sound per channel 

You’ll have a cassette recorder with fade control a pause 
button and dual circuitry for both standard and new chromium- 
dioxide tape. 

You’ll have stereo recordings you’ve made yourself. (We 
provide 2 mikes and a tape to get you started.) 

As you might expect to have everything, you need 
money.£277.50 to be precise. 

However, you can have almost everything, plus a saving 
of £58 by asking for our SG1070L. 

For a further saving of £61,try our SG1020L model 

Admittedly, you lose a few of the extras and the amp 
won’t wake up quite as many neighbours. 

But give them both a hearing. Youll be surprised how 
many people can’t tell the two apart with their eyes closed. 

Any National Panasonic dealer will happily reel off the 
technical differences, if you’re interested in them. 

Ifnofihe’lljustkeepquiet, just slightly ahead of our time 

and letyouputyour ears to the test National Panasonic 


National Panasonic (U.K.) Limited, 107/109 Whitby Road, Slough, Berks. SL13DR, Northern Sales Office, Skelton Grange Road, Leeds LSIOIRZ, All prices include VAT. 






ONLY RUBBER GLOVE 
CUDDLES FOR 
THE BOY WHO LIVES 
IN A BUBBLE 

by SIMON WELFARE, director of Tuesday's documentary 


Sleep bubble 
7ft. X 3ft. 6in. 
x2ft. 


Reversible 

gloves 


Connecting porthole 


Play bubble 

5ft. X 3ft. 61 n. X 2ft. 


Connecting porthole 



The woild that has been 
David’s home all his life: 
three linked plastic bubbles 
paid for by a Texas research 
fund. Inside it is a typical 
four-year-old’s muddle of toys. 
But these are all sterilised... 


Air 

filter 

Crnits 


Detachable 
trash sleeve 
for rubbish 
and dirty 
clothes, etc. 


Storage 

bubble 

5ft. X 2ft. X 2ft. 

Emergency 

medical 

supplies, 

food box, 

clothes, 

blankets, 

spoons 

and plates. 


Air lock 


M y first glimpse of David 
, was through a front 
i window of his home in 
Houston, Texas: a tiny, 
bright-eyed figure, yelling a 
greeting. 

I remember thinking it must be 
almost unheard of for a television 
producer to travel 4,000 miles to 
see a four-year-old child. But 
David’s story, as you can see on 
Tuesday in The Boy in the Bubble, 
the second documentary in A 
Matter of Life, is one of the 
strangest in the history of medicine. 

David has never experienced the 
things that most children of his age 
take for granted. He has never felt 
the warmth of his mother’s skin, or 
even sat on her lap. He has never 
felt the heat of the Texan sun on his 
back, or run with his sister Katherine 
to the local hamburger bar. 

David lives in a special world: 
in a series of plastic “bubbles”. He 
has spent almost every second of 
his life there, because he has a rare 
disease called agammaglobulin- 
aemia, which means he has no 
resistance to infection. The bubbles 
are designed to keep germs away 
from him. Everything inside the 
bubbles—^his food, his clothes, his 
toys—^is rigorously sterilised. He 
can only touch things on the out¬ 
side through reversible rubber 
gloves. The same gloves, turned 
inside out so that they project into 
the bubble, are his mother’s only 
means of cuddling him. 

“If we did not protea him like 
this,” says Dr. Raphael Wilson, his 
doaor, “he would certainly contraa 
something that would prove fatal. 
He would not be able to survive m 
the kind of environment that most 
of us can very effectively cope 
with.” 

Wilson, a research haematologist 
at Texas Children’s Hospital, in 
Houston, has cared for David since 
his birth in 1971, and as we drove 
to see him through the pinewoods 
on the outskirts of Houston, he 
started to tell me the full story. 

It begins with the birth of 
David’s brother in 1970. “At first,” 
Wilson remembers, “the child 
seemed perfectly healthy, but when 
he was four or five months old, he 
developed infections which his 
doaors were quite unable to control. 
When he was referred to us at 
Texas Children’s Hospital, we 
found he had no immunity. He was 
overwhelmed by infection. 

The doaors fought to save him, 
but he died, aged seven months. 

Before David was bom, his 
parents, Carol Ann and David Snr. 
knew there was a real risk that 


another boy would also be afflicted. 
R^arch had shown that this type 
of disease—^known as immunity 
deficiency—^ran in families, and that 
50 per cent of all boys bom to such 
families might be affeaed. When 
tests showed that Carol Ann was 
indeed expecting a boy, Wilson 
drew up plans for the birth. 

Fortunately, he was one of the 
few doaors in the world who had 
successfully cared for children with 
immunity deficiencies. An expert in 
the breeding of cattle in plastic, 
germ-free isolators, he had arrived 
to take up an appointment in Ulm 
in Germany, only to find that the 
plastic bubbles he had ordered con¬ 
tained not cattle, but twin boys. 
The children, Erwin and Werner, 
had been brought to the hospital 
suffering from acute infections 
when they were only a few months 
old. The doaors decided to protea 
them from further infection in the 
plastic bubbles. The experimait 
worked: one twin suddenly de¬ 
veloped immunity after two years, 
the other after two-and-a-half. They 
were both able to leave their 
isolators, although Erwin later died 
of pneumonia. 

For David’s birth, a complete 


surgical suite at the Texas Children’s 
Hospital was sealed off and dis- 
infeaed, and the entire sui^cal 
team which was to perform the 
caesarian section was checked for 
hidden illness or infection. 

Just a few seconds after his birth, 
David was placed in a plastic 
isolator. It was very like the incu¬ 
bators doaors use to house prema¬ 
ture babies, except that it was 
sealed and sterile with its own life- 
support system. When tests proved 
that David did, indeed, have no 
resistance, his doaors decided to 
keep him there, in a “holding pat¬ 
tern”, until a cure could be found 
for him. 

Although David has continued to 
live in plastic bubbles, which have 
grown larger as he has grown older, 
he has been able to spend much of 
his life at home, travelling between 
the hospital and his house in a port¬ 
able isolator designed to fit into the 
back of an estate car. 

Dr. Wilson’s car had turned 
the freeway into the selea housing 
development where David lives. He 
knocked on the front door of the 
bimgalow, and David’s mother, a 
dark, vivacious woman, came to 
meet us. And then, suddenly, we 


were in what had been the dining¬ 
room of the house. It seemed dark 
in contrast to the bright sunshine 
outside, but I think I really blinked 
because the landscape was stranger 
and more affecting than I had 
imagined. 

There, on three tables stretching 
the whole length of two rooms, 
were three huge plastic bubbles. 
They were bouncing violently from 
side to side: David was jumping 
up and down inside them shouting, 
“Hi, Dr. Wilson.” 

Wilson is more than David’s 
doaor, he is also his godfather and 
his regular limchtime companion on 
visits to the hospital. The two are 
obviously very close. 

“I’ve got a new name for my 
isolator,” David told him, leaning 
up against the plastic wall of the 
bubble which serves as his play¬ 
room. “It’s called Mrs. Cotton. And 
look. I’ve got a new Mickey Mouse 
toothbrush.” 

As they talked, Carol Ann 
showed me the layout of the bubbles. 
At one end of the room stood 
David’s sleep isolator. He sleeps on 
a pallet, which is cleared away every 
morning. 

Often, his seven-year-old sister 
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Katherine, sleeps in a bed made up 
on the floor beside the isolator. And 
i during the day, it is an ideal vantage 
point from which David can viratch 
! his mother at work in the kitchen 
next door. 

I Next to the sleep isolator is the 

play bubble. It was strewn with 
toys: a cuddly Snoopy, a suitcase, 
and a toy brush propped up in a 
! bucket. “It’s my tree,” said David. 

Here he plays, washes and eats. 

; From here, he can watch the world 
li outside through a picture window: 

= i the children playing basketball 


against the garage opposite, the man 
down the road watering the parched 
grass of his lawn, and the yellow- 
and-black school bus which brings 
Katherine home eyery afternoon. 

At the end of the system is the 
storage isolator where David’s food 
is kept. Although he’s now four, he 
still eats baby food. It has been 
diflScult to provide him with more 
solid fare, because everything he 
eats must be sterile. But David 
seems to thrive on it—even if his 
tastes are unpredictable. 

“Once in a while for breakfast, 


Dr. Raphael Wilson talks to 
David in his special room in 
Texas Children’s Hospital. Now 
there is a real chance of the boy 
venturing into the outside world 
in the newly designed “space 
suit”, seen worn by the daughter 
of one of its inventors. It was 
built at the nearby 
Johnson Space Center. 

he’ll ask for spaghetti and meatballs 
and chocolate pudding,” Carol Ann 
explained, “and then at lunch he’ll 
ask for cereal, so at least he balances 
his meals.” The store is replenished 
from the hospital once a week. 

Despite the restrictions placed 
upon him, David leads a rich and 
happy life. He can reach out of the 
bubbles with the rubber gloves and 
play his favourite Beatles records, 
the house is always full of visitors, 
and he has a teacher who calls 
twice a week. 

In the hospital, where he spends 
a few weeks every year for tests, 
the special room set aside for him 
has crazy aeroplanes looping the 
loop on the wallpaper and the 
doctors and nurses who look after 
him are always popping in for a 
talk. He can look out of the windows 


on to the sprawling Houston 
Medical Center and watch the c^s 
coming and going in the hospital 
parking lot. The only “medical” 
touch is an X-ray of a tiny hand 
stuck on a window pane. A notice 
underneath reads: “My Hands”. 

No one would pretend that this 
is an ideal life for a child: David 
has now lived in a germ-free en¬ 
vironment for longer than anyone 
in history. But he is alive and happy, 
cherished by his family. He seems 
content for the moment to stay in 
his bubbles. He seems brighter and 
more articulate than most children j 
of four, he has charm and humour 
and good looks. And so far, accord- j 
ing to Dr. David Freedman, the j 
psychiatrist who has been monitor¬ 
ing his development, David’s iso¬ 
lation has not harmed his per- ! 
sonality. ! 

But will he ever escape from his 
plastic world? Wilson believes there : 
is real hope. He points out that the | 
study of immunity deficiencies is one 
of the fastest-growing fields in = 
medicine, and that there is still a i 
chance that David, like the German 
twins, may still develop a resistance 
to infection spontaneously. 






















A SEASON 


Bill Bixby starts a magical 
mystery tour on ATV on 
lliur^ay and Batman 
(Adam West) and Robin 
(Burt Ward) continue 
crusading on Monday. 
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HNNIRI1ES... 


ITV’s film buyer, LESLIE HALLIWELL, looks at the background to the Monday series Batman 
and at the adventure series beginning on Thursday, The Magician. And we offer you the chance to 
nominate your favourite series for a second showing in Tlay It Again. This new best-of-the-past 
show starts at the end of this month, so fill in and send the coupon at the foot of the page now 


BATMAN 

IT ALL started in 1968, when 
the swinging Sixties were 
flagging a bit and new sensa¬ 
tions were hard to come by. 
Why not dress up an old one, 
thought a Columbia Pictures 
executive. So he dusted off 
the cans of negative contain¬ 
ing an old and very creaky 
1940 serial called Batman 
and Robiny shot in black- 
and-white in 16min. episodes 
for the Saturday morning 
cinema trade. It concerned 
a handsome young million¬ 
aire who took to disguising 
himself in a mask and cloak 
and dashing off with his boy 
assistant to avenge wrongs, 
just as Robin Hood, Super¬ 
man and other super-heroes 
had done for so long. Tliere 
was nothing actually larger 
than life about Batman ex¬ 
cept his dress, his ability 
always to be in the right 
place at the right time. And, 
of course, he could escape 
from deadly peril with great 
ease at the beginning of each 
episode, when it had seemed 
at the end of last week’s that 
he must be doomed. 

The serial was shown as a 
four-hour marathon on col¬ 
lege campuses across the 
United States, and proved to 
be a powerhouse attraction. 
Students went to jeer and 
stayed to cheer, enjoying the 
trappings of peanuts, soft 
drinks and oranges which 
the management thought¬ 
fully provided. The show 
opened in London to less 
marked but still discernible 
success, and indeed, around 
the world the ancient antics 
turned in a useful supply of 
ready money at no outlay. 
There had to be a way of 
building on this and televi¬ 
sion found it, in the shape of 
a half-hour television series 
aimed at young people but 
with secret smiles for every¬ 
one who was young at heart. 

Perhaps they never got the 
mixture quite right, but for 
one season at least the new 
Batman was a sensation, as 
television sensations go. No 
matter that Gotham City 
Hall looked suspiciously like 
the hospital in the simul¬ 
taneously - shooting Peyton 
Place; no matter that the 


Batmobile had tatty trim- 
paings and the millionaire’s 
secret laboratory would have 
shamed a third-rate horror 
film, let alone anyone with 
knowledge of chemistry. No 
matter our two heroes, in 
their gaily coloured silk cos¬ 
tumes, might be just a little 
“gay” and that Batman might 
therefore be guilty of cor¬ 
rupting a minor. 

Audiences enjoyed the 
creaky plots and joined glee¬ 
fully in the leg-pull they 
suspected was intended, even 
though it never seemed clear 
whether one was supposed 
to laugh at or with Batman. 
Above all they loved the 
villains, and several well- 
known actors started second 
careers playing such mon¬ 
sters as the Riddler (Frank 
Gorshin), the Penguin (Bur¬ 
gess Meredith) and the Joker 
(Cesar Romero). All were 
regularly defeated to the 
accompaniment of such 
soimds as ZOWIE!, 
SPLAT! and KRUNCH 
(the Queensberry Rules 
applied), but they regularly 
bounced back for more. 

It was all a great success, 
and the royalty price in the 
United Kingdom went to a 
new high because the BBC 
were trying to outbid ITV 
for this great treasure. Later 


there was a little trouble 
when too many small boys 
began imitating Batman, and 
it had to be constantly re¬ 
peated that Batman cannot 
and does not fly — he just 
jumps a lot from high places 
without hurting himself, and 
it’s best not to follow in his 
batsteps. 

And what became of our 
heroes when the series ended 
after four successful seasons? 
They went home to count 
their winnings, and mirthless 
Adam West (Batman) even¬ 
tually returned to the third- 
support roles from which he 
had emerged. Burt Ward, 
who played Robin, was un- 
luckier. He got into all kinds 
of personal trouble, a re¬ 
action no doubt against find¬ 
ing jio suitable parts after 
being the nation’s idol for 
so long. 

THE MAGICIAN 

IN THE wake of James Bond 
and The Man from 
U.N.C.L.E. there emerged 
in all media a score of virile 
heroes who, without having 
any supernatural powers, 
stood pretty much against 
crime and enemy espionage 
and waged war on them 
ceaselessly, with great style 
and physical prowess. In 
television, which consumes 


dozens of such characters 
every year, and basically dis¬ 
cards or retains them accord¬ 
ing to the personality of the 
leading actor, the trick was 
to vary the diet. The moguls 
thought up Ironside, a cop in 
a wheelchair, and McMillany 
a cop with a kooky wife 
(both men happened to be 
police commissioners of San 
Francisco at the same time, 
but no matter). Then there 
was Cannon, a fat private 
eye; Banyon, a Thirties 
private eye; and Harry O, a 
private eye with a bullet still 
lodged in his back from an 
old case. Then there were 
avengers distinguished by 
personal idiosyncrasies: Col- 
umho had a dirty raincoat, 
McCloud a cowboy hat, 
Kojak a lollipop. This is the 
year of the cop on the beat: 
we have Joe Forrester and 
The Blue Knight, both based 
on the same book by Joseph 
Wambaugh. 

So why had no one ever 
thought of a magician? Well, 
boss, magicians don’t have 
much to do with fighting 
crime. And why not? There 
was no answer. So Paramount 
evolved a TV movie series 
about an immaculate frock- 
coated entertainer with an 
eye for the girls and an un¬ 
fortunate habit of being right 


on the spot when a crime is 
committed. The first produc¬ 
tions were smart enough, but 
a few people still wondered 
what an entertainer had to 
do with catching crooks. To 
add an air of mystery the 
producers set his home in the 
Magic Castle, a genuine 
Hollywood spookery where 
magicians and their well- 
heeled international friends 
congregate and demonstrate 
their latest tricks. 

The hero, played by the 
debonair Bill Bixby, appealed 
to the ladies, the thick-ear 
stuff appealed to their hus¬ 
bands, and the magic tricks 
appealed to almost every¬ 
body. 

The show seemed all set 
to move into a second season, 
but somehow or other there 
wasn’t room for it, so only 
21 episodes were made, back 
in 1973. Three years later 
we are suffering such a short¬ 
age of what passes for 
sophistication that The 
Magician’s drolleries, plot 
convolutions, attractive scen¬ 
ery and glamorous characters 
seem more desirable than 
they did. The series has been 
having a great second-wave 
success, recently heading the 
weekly Top 10 programmes 
in the Lancashire area. It 
must be magic. 


DO YOU remember the stars and stories of 
those TV film series of yesteryear? 

Here we have devised a simple picture 
quiz to test your memory and knowledge; the 
answers are under the questions. 

And while you’re pondering on the 
Ponderosa, maybe you’d like to give a helping 
hand to ATV. 

At the end of April, ATV starts a series 
called Play It Again: a selection of episodes 
from such series as Bonanza, 77 Sunset 
Strip, The Roaring 20 *s. Dr. Kildare, 

Man in a Suitcase and The Saint. What 
they want from you, the viewers in the area, 
are requests for replays of those series. 

Listed on the coupon (right) is the short-list 
of series from which episodes will be chosen. 
All you have to do is mark the five programmes 
in your order of preference (write *T” 
against Laramie if that’s the programme 
you most want to see, “2” against The Saint, 
and so on through to 5) and send it to: 

Play It Again ATV Centre, 

Bridge St., Birmingham B1 2JP. 



1. Danger Man star¬ 
red Patrick McGoo- 
han. What was the 
name of the character 
he played? 

2. Who portrayed the 
international trouble¬ 
shooter in Man in a 
Suitcase} 

3. Edd Byrnes was 
the jive-talking park¬ 
ing attendant of 77 
Sunset Strip . . . 
What was his name 
in the series? 

4. Lome Greene head¬ 
ed the family which 
guarded the Pon¬ 
derosa against all¬ 
comers. What was the 
name of the family? 

5. Always on the run 
... he was played by 
David Janssen. In 
which series? 


ANSWERS 1. John Drake; 2. Richard 
Bradford; 3. Kookie; 4. The Cartwright 
family; 5. The Fugitive. 


r — — —--- --^ 

TO: PLAY IT AGAIN. ATV CENTRE, 
BIRMINGHAM B1 2JP. 

My order of preference for replays of 
episodes from these series is: 





Route 66 
Naked City 
Burke's Law 

The Big Valley 
The 

Untouchables 

Garrison’s 

Gorillas 

Rawhide 

The Fugitive 

Cheyenne 

Maverick 

The Roaring 20’s 

Outer Limits 

Target; The 
Corruptors 

The Nurses 
Bonanza 



Laramie 



Dr. Kildare 

Outlaws 





Wagon Train 

The Defenders 

Amos Burke: 
Secret Agent 

Perry Mason 









77 Sunset Strip 

The Dakotas 

The Saint 







The Invaders 



Lost in Space 



Danger Mao 

iVian in a Suitcase 

Randall and Hop- 
kirk (Deceased) 
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with DAVE LAMMING 



How Dtwid 
Niven 
proved his 
saiibre 
on Guns 


something light, white and dry, and 
I will be off again soon,” he said. 
“At present, I spend pretty well 
every daylight hour on skis.” 

In a profession in which ageless¬ 
ness is a virtue, Niven, impossibly 
65, must almost rate canonisation. 
He simply seems to go on forever. 

But he admitted that The Guns of 
NavaronCy Sunday’s film spectacular, 
was the one job that laid him out. 

“A very tough nine months,” he 
said. “Right at the end of the shoot¬ 
ing, Gregory Peck and I had to 
spend most of our working day in a 
tank of freezing water. 

“I developed a sort of super cold 
sore under my chin which picked up 
a mysteTy infection and ended up 
looking like a black golf ball. I had a 
temperature of 104 and was so 
shaky that I could not put the key 
in my hotel door. 

“I had to have two days off and 
we completed the final scenes of the 
film thanks only to a masterpiece of 
make-up. I had an enormous oil 
smudge on my chin to cover the 
mess. Once we had finished on 
Gunsy I had a relapse and spent five 
weeks in bed.” 


OUTRAGEOUSLY healthy and bursting 
with bonhomie^ David Niven sipped 
chilled Pouilly Fume and recalled 
the only time he has missed a day’s 
work through illness during 40 years 
in films. 

He had just spent the crisp spring 
morning schussing expertly down 
the snowy slopes that surround his 
chalet retreat in the Bernese Ober- 
land village of Chateau-d’Oex. 

“I’ve stopped for a mouthful of 


Niven, so evocatively English— 
“Please don’t imply I live in 
Switzerland as a tax dodge. I 
haven’t lived in England since I was 
18”—will return to this country in 
September to make a film of his own 
called The Last White Man. He will 
also be heard in a new series called 
David Niven^s Worlds scheduled for 
the autumn and made by the 
Survival team, about people who 
challenge nature. 



Carry on 
hissing 


BUILDING UP a quiet 
reputation for bitchy 
roles, actress Myra 
Frances (33), is 
expecting a few nasty 
digs from female fans 
when she starts a 
romantic dalliance with 
super smoothie 
Hadleigh on Friday 
evening. 

She plays Stella 
Clisby, an old 
schoolfriend of 
Hadleigh^s wife and, 
said Myra: “Stella is 
not at all nice. She’s 
tough.” 

Myra, contentedly 
married with a 
five-year-old daughter, 
Rebecca, and a snug 
little flat in London’s 
Archway area, cares not 



Buddy Greco likes our this 


BRITISH MALES particularly Londoners, may preer 
themselves—they are among the best-dressed in the 
world. 

Who says so? American singing star Buddy Greco 
(in The International Pop Proms this week)—and he 
should know. 

For four successive years, amiable Buddy was 
named among the world's Best Dressed Men and is 
gathering a reputation as a designer of snappy gear, 
particularly among the golf set. 

Backstage at the London Palladium, where he 
was a special guest in the magical Shirley 
MacLaine Show, he said : "On aver¬ 
age, I would say the British man has 
the best dress sense in the world. 
Walking through London, I notice 
taste. Even in denims, you guys 
have style. By comparison, American 
men dress like tramps." 

Little wonder Mr. Greco reckons he 
is more popular with British and 
European audiences at the moment . . . 


ymtai^slosi 
luggage 
infrensh? 

HUSBAND AND WIFE singing team Steve 
Lawrence and Eydie Gorme, hosting 
Sunda 3 r’s tribute to George Gershwin 
Steve and Eydie—-Our Love is Here to Stay^ 
had good reason to be grateful that 
their big name guest Gene Kelly 
(right) is a noted Francophile. 

Since he made the Oscar-winning 
An American in Paris in 1951, Kelly has 
made the French capital his second 
home and speaks the language fluently. 

Which came in extremely useful 
^en the entire unit—including Steve 
an^ Eydie’s children, Michael (16) and 
D^^vid (13), and Kelly’s ofispring, 
B^ get (nine) and Timothy (13)—lost 
IhSr luggage on arrival at Orly air¬ 
port. 

‘^Gene handled the whole situation 
with masterly Gallic rapport,” said 
Steve Lawrence. ‘‘We would have been 
stuck in Paris without a change of 
socks had it not been for Gene.” 
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at all that Hadleigh fans 
may point and hiss at 
her at the supermarket. 

“I wouldn’t want to 
be cast as a sweet, soft 
httle secretary creature,” 
she said. “The better 
parts are not usually 
nice people.” 

Myra has appeared in 
Intimate Strangers^ 
Within These Walls and 


once, rather 
spectacularly, as a 
lesbian W.R.A.C. 

“Fm 5ft. 9in. in my 
tights, and with rather a 
deep voice I seem to 
fit the harder aspect of 
female parts. It suits me. 

“Romantic leads and 
wronged little wifies 
may get the sympathy. 
Bitches get attention.” 




RATHER a Special young actor makes his 
ITV debut in Tuesday’s Play For Britain^ 
The Paradise Run. 

He is Kevin McNally (20), originally 
from Birmingham, now based in Finsbury 
Park, North London, who plays Johnny. 

Kevin took the unusual step of going 
back to school two years ago although he 
was an established repertory actor. But 
his refresher course at the Royal Academy 
of Dramatic Art covered him with glory. 

He won two awards as Most Promising 
Actor and the Gold Award for Best Actor 
of his class. 

Kevin has a wide range of accents, 
fences, plays piano and guitar, can be 
quite a handful in unarmed combat, and 
is one prospective star determined not to 
sit around waiting for the phone to ring 
with offers. 

He has decided not to have a phone in 
his flat. 
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How often do you watch bedroom scenes in a state of utter disbelief? All 
those whiter-than-white, perfectly-matched bras and panties. Never a pair 
of holed tights or fleecy knickers to be seen. Not like the communal changing 
rooms Mrs. J. Rowe and I have seen. She gets £5 for my letter of the week— 
for honesty, if nothing else! 

Passion killers Essapism 

wear a bra under her night¬ 
dress for bedroom scenes in for the first time in nearly 

these days of bra-less two years, I forgot that my 

fashion? husband was patrolling the 

MRS. JOAN HANSON, streets, forgot the constant 

Dewsbury, West Yorks. fear we soldiers’ wives live in 

You^ve got a point / But while we’re here. And I owe 

many bustproud ladies choose ITV for showing the 

to wear bras in bed rather than wonderful International Pop 

in the daytime. Gina Lollo- Proms. I was riveted to my 

brigida is a bed-time bra chair. Thank you very much. 

putter-on. So is larger-than- MRS. M. HARRISON, 

life Fiona Richmond—and H.M. Forces wife, 

there^s not a bra to be seen in Northern Ireland. 

her show at the Whitehall (fuU address supplied) 

Theatre. So Wendy^s not at M ^ a# 

all unusual among ladies who 9 SC€FCW 

find that wearing a bra in bed I ENJOYED the marvellous 
helps them sleep tight. TVTimes pictures of Anita 


I can’t help thinking how 
the whole mood would change 
in sexy bedroom scenes if the 
woman would slowly slip the 
dress from her shoulders to 
reveal not the inevitable 
neatly-fitted bra and panties 
but a long line bra or corselet. 
Perhaps, even, an umpteen- 
hour girdle, or—^horror of 
horrors—a vest. But, I sup¬ 
pose by the time she’d prised 
herself free, all passion would 
have been spent. Is it only 
people who don’t feel the 
cold who end up in passion¬ 
ate situations ? I don’t mean 
to soimd wistful... 

MRS. J. ROWE, 

Clacton-on- Sea, 
Essex. 


St€lflStKS twe 


FROM THE mahaent the nuns St. Frances rfe Sral|s ^chd^ Walton, 
Liverpool, requested her not to bet%> cne|fgctiq at,l^tbaftbecause 
she was disturbing the boys, Faith Hi|owivi:CaliSed4?ttc was some^ 
how different from other g^irls . . . " ' I - h ‘ 

She y^as15, with a vital tiq) s^istic of 40„a|p!li a wdist of ISin. 
^Cur^nt!y"l^hit_ ^ho lJo ^6u I>6? ad& a jhiore.rounded 

4ft-24-^, shO s^tiil^Uii^es boys of all ages catch theiir bre^h. 
Shehas otibor^rc^jlenis these days. ^ . 

When imperso^ting Charlie Chaplin,^ary Glitter and i|lvin 
Stardust, sh^ ha^to #ear 4—Wait for it—flatten^r. ^ 

‘‘I^slike a batting«fiad worp to the point of^sphyx^,’’ she 
explained. ^ . ! \ ^ 

J^jaith,!still haselTaO^^^jrcUate, Liverpool, with^^^^^||||jj55^^R 
a luxwy caravan/for use on cabaret i 


tours, has 4nly/been doing imperson¬ 
ations for 12 months but has a 
repertoire of tfO characters. 

Is nobody sacred? 
don’t think I could 
manage Twiggy,” 

she said«^^She’s^|||^^|^^^^^^H 

























Cont, from 
page /Harris 
in Jamaica, and 
[’d love to know 
how she stays so slim, 
have a similar figure to 
Anita’s but a constant weight 
problem. She was chubby as 
a child, I know, because I 
saw a picture of her in a 
magazine. So please could 
we have some diet secrets 
from television’s “Miss 
SHm” ? 


MARCELLA JONES, 
Chorleywood, Herts. 

Anita has three main slimming 
secrets: she^s careful about 
what she eatSy is a great 
calorie-watching cooky and 
has yoga lessons from tele¬ 
vision's Lyn Marshally who 
took some inches off mey 
although Vve since put them 
backy Fm ashamed to say. 
Anita once cooked me one of 
her favourite snacks—-fluffy 
omelette and tomato salad. 
YouUl find plenty of her well- 
tried recipes in The Sweetex 
Anita Harris Recipe Book. 

Drop a line to Lesley, 
TVTimeSy 247 Tottenham 
Court Road, London 
WIP OAU. 


Mof so fender 
traps 

I READ your article It*s Not a 
Dog*s Life Any Morey with 
interest, but would like to 
point out that some owners 
don’t want to know about 
their greyhoimds once the 
dogs’ racing lives are over. 
My brother found a grey¬ 
hound tied to a tree in 
Bushey Park, Teddington, 
and he keeps this dog at 
home with another grey¬ 
hound he saved from being 
destroyed after it went lame. 
Its owner didn’t want the 
animal as it couldn’t race any 
more. How can anyone be 
cruel to these dogs? They 
make the most marvellous 
pets. I hope you will print 
another article about grey¬ 
hounds—the unwanted ones. 
I feel they are the most un¬ 
loved animals in the world. 
DOREEN WILSON, 
Kingston, Surrey. 
From my experience of writing 
about—and owning and racing 
—greyhoundsy Fm inclined to 
agree. The Retired Greyhound 
Trust has been set up to deal 
with unwantedgr^hoimds and 
they say the problem is in¬ 
creasing as the sport grows 
more popular. They instance 


a London trainer who says he 
turns down 20 of the 40 or 50 
dogs he tests each month. He 
tries to find homes for themy 
but ^^many are put down on 
the ovmers^ orders^'. 

Confusion 
rules—0»K. 

ROBIN MAY neglected to state 
in his piece about Wyatt Earp 
that the so-called “gunfight” 
was a case of cold-blooded 
murder. Ike Clanton and 
Tom McLaury were, in fact, 
unarmed and the shooting 
was done after the “baddies” 
surrendered. Billy Claiborne 
did not take part, running 
away before Earp and Co. 
arrived. 

TERRY MAIDEN, 
Stourbridge, 
West Midlands. 

Robin May writes: There is 
precious little *‘in facf about 
ar^thing concerning the Gun- 
fight at the O.K. Corral. The 
emdence is hopelessly contra- 
dictoryy and it is simply not 
proveable that two of the 
^^baddies** were unarmed. Both 
factions hated each other. The 
truth will probably never be 
known. Billy Clcdbome ran 
away at the start of the fighty 
not before the Earps arrivedy 
so rates as part of the line-up. 


Chatter 
box 

JAUNTY BUT unpredictable, Brough Scott is to begin a 
"behind the racing scenes" slot during this week's cover¬ 
age of the Newmarket meeting. Wonder if he will slip in 
another personal Police Five —like the time when he 
asked punters to look out for his Mum's stolen Ford 
Cortina ? . . . Veteran pop pussycats The Ladybirds are 
to be regulars in Billy Dainty series, to start mid-May .. 
ITV virtually certain to buy hit American series How 
The West Was Won, 

Kika Markham in Couples on Thursday, is daughter of 
actor David Markham, who played a marriage guidance 
counsellor earlier in the series . . . More than 250,000 
copies of Malcolm Hulke's Crossroads have been sold. 
Publication date for new Crossroads book is July 22 
. Producer Stuart Allen has moved from slanging 
matches to happy families. He did Love Thy Neighbour, 
now he produces a West Indian situation comedy. 
The Fosters , . , No — Honestly, catchiest ITV theme 
music for a long time, is featured on a new Lynsey de 
Paul album. Love Bomb . . . Who was the World of 
Sport director who commandeered the Hilton Hotel bus 
in Amsterdam just to find a shop which sold his favourite 
brand of cigarettes? 

Right regal problem for Russell Harty, trying to 
persuade Robert Redford and Dustin Hoffman to appear 
in his final chat show (April 23) to talk about their new 
Watergate film. But dishy Redford, alias Sundance Kid, 
won't come unless the film gets a Royal premiere and he 
can shake the Queen's hand I 

Is there no end to the talents of Brian Glover? 
Playwright, actor, wrestler (as Leon Arras), now he is to 
^ be presenter of Don^t Ask Me, starting May 12 . .. j 




SATURDAY (evening): The 
Hill (Sean Connery, Ian 
Hendry, Ian Bannen, Mich- 
1 ael Redgrave). 1965. Hard, 
i tough story of life in a milit- 
a^ stockade. Connery breaks 
right away from the Bond 
! image as one of the prisoners 
1 and Ian Hendry is superb as 
|| a sadistic N.C,0. 

|| SUNDAY (afternoon): The 
! Fastest Gun Alive (Glenn 
: Ford, Broderick Crawford, 
Jeanne Crain). 1956. A work- 
j manlike airing for what must 
I be one of the oldest western 
i plots around—the gunman 


who tries to retire but has to 
face yet another fast gun to 
whom the word has some¬ 
how got around. Glenn Ford 
^ves an edgy, carefully-con¬ 
sidered performance as the 
man whose prowess with a 
gun hangs over him like the 
sword of Damocles. 

SUNDAY (evening): The Guns 
of Navarone (Gregory Peck, 
David Niven, Anthony 
Quinn). 1960. This blazing 
adventure yam pulled the 
public into cinemas in 
droves. There are fights and 
nail-biting action scenes 


galore as six saboteurs ’scale 
massive cliffs to destroy two 
enormous German guns 
pointed firmly in the direc¬ 
tion of Allied shipping. 
Filmed in and around 
Rhodes, the movie was no 
cruise for the stars: Peck cut 
his head open, Quinn 
crocked his back, Anthony 
Quayle reopened a half- 
forgotten war wound, James 
Darren was nearly drowned, 
and Niven fell ill just as the 
produedon was almost over, 
being pumped full of drugs 
to finish it off. 

THURSDAY (moming); It’s 
That Man Again (Tommy 
Handley, Jack Train). 1942. 
Instant nostalgia for radio 
fans of 30 years ago. It was 
in 1939 that Tommy Hand- 
ley, previously best Imown in 
radio revues, and Jack Train, 
fresh from being a stooge 
with the Crazy Gang, started 
I.TM.A.y the radio comic 


strip that became responsible 
for more catch-phrases than 
any other show. 

FRIDAY (afternoon): The 
Hour of 13 (Peter Lawford, 
Dawn Addams). 1952. Neat, 
suspense-filled comedy-thril¬ 
ler with Lawford as a 
Raffles-style cracksman at 
large in London at the turn 
of the century. The action 
moves steadily along to an 
exciting climax. 

FRIDAY (late night): Dra- 
cula’s Daughter (Gloria Hol¬ 
den, Otto Kmger, 1936. TTie 
best of the Universal Dra- 
cula series by some little 
way, tenuously adapted from 
DraeuWs Guest. The two 
ladies are absolutely splen¬ 
did. Marguerite Churchill 
makes a pretty and resource¬ 
ful heroine, while London- 
born Gloria Holden creates 
a real figure of pity as the 
countess afflicted with the 
curse of the vampire. 


TV Movies 

MONDAY (afternoon): My 
Barling Daughters^ Anniver¬ 
sary (Robert Young, Ray¬ 
mond Massey). An agreeable 
domestic comedy, inven¬ 
tively scripted, about the 
complications which arise 
when a judge—a widower 
with four married daughters 
—plans to marry again. The 
result is very good fun, with 
Robert Young scoring in the 
central role, Raymond Mas¬ 


sey hugely enjoyable as his 
ex-father-in-law, and Ruth 
Hupey as the judge’s 
antique-dealer fianc^. 

TUESDAY (evening); Mc¬ 
Cloud—Return to the Alamo 
(Dennis Weaver, Diana 
Muldaur, Brad Dexter, 
Coleen Gray). The ladies are 
out in force—^if you’ll for¬ 
give the pun—^in this epi¬ 
sode, with Chief Clifford 
and his team at police head¬ 
quarters finding themselves 
confronted by a certain de¬ 
gree of women’s lib. 

WEDNESDAY (morning): No 
Place to Run (Herschel Ber¬ 
nard!, Stefanie Powers). 
The plot centres on an old 
man (Herschel Bernard!) 
who wants to adopt a boy 
(Scott Jacoby). Also featured 
are Stefanie Powers as a 
social worker, and Neville 
Brand. Directed by Delbert 
Mann, who won an Oscar for 
Marty, 

THURSDAY (late night): Col- 
umbo—Requiem for a Fall¬ 
ing Star (Peter Falk). Film- 
goers will have seen the 
name of famous Hollywood 
wardrobe mistress Edith 
Head many times on the 
credits of motion pictures. 
In this detective drama she 
appe^ “as herself’. The 
principal guest stars are 
Anne Baxter, Mel Ferrer 
and Kevin McCarthy. 
KENNETH THOMPSON 


Birdman Louis plays the wall game 


DEFINITELY a touch of James Bond about the 
appearances of Glynis Johns and Louis 
Jourdan in Stars on Sunday , back for a new 
13-week series. 

They were airlifted by helicopter from 
Billingham. Teesside, where they were 
playing together in a Feydeau farce, to 
Yorkshire Television's studios. 

'It was the only way they could appear 
and return to Billingham Forum in time for 
their evening performance," explained 
producer Peter Max-Wilson. "And even 
then there were problems. For, en route. 
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Jourdan, the stately 
homme of French 
acting — remember 
him in Gigi, Made 
in Paris. Can- 
Can, The VlPsl— 
was so taken with 
the view of Had- ' 
rian's Wall by 
'copter that he insisted on a long, 
close look. He and Glynis were only just 
back in Billingham in time for their 
curtain call for the play, 13 Rue de f ’ Amour. 
































POLITICS 
WILL SOON 
COME 
IN OUT OF 
THE COLD 

by ANTHONY DAVIS 


F or itn^s political staff, a new 
Westminster studio will mean 
the end of fraught, deadline¬ 
beating drives through London’s 
trafl&c to the West End studios of 
ITN House. 

An end, also, to the chilly, late- 
night outside broadcasts from the 
roadside opposite the Houses of 
Parliament. 

The long-awaited studio is now 
being completed in a room in 
the Norman Shaw North Build¬ 
ing on the Embankment, a place 
much better known as New Scot¬ 
land Yard in ±e da5rs when it 
housed the headquarters of the 
Metropolitan Police. Now it’s 
mainly offices. 

It is a modesdy sized studio, 
only about the size of a sitting- 
room, but will provide space for 
one correspondent to report and 
another to interview an M.P. dur¬ 
ing a news bulletin. 

The studio equipment will be 
remote - controlled from ITN 
House. A reporter will let himself 
in and switch on the room lights, 
then make a direct line telephone 
call to ITN House, alerting the 
engineers in the control room. 
They’ll switch on the television 
hghts and operate the remote- 
control camera. Pictures and 
soimd will be fed into ITN House 
by landlines. 

Five men work regularly at 
ITN’s desk in the Commons’ 
Press Gallery: political editor 
Julian Haviland, correspondents 
Glyn Mathias and David Rose, 


Granada Television reporter 
David Kemp and Nigel Maslin 
for Thames Television. 

Without the studio ITN’s men 
at Westminster have nail-biting 
difficulties. To be sure of reaching 
the ITN headquarters in Wells 
Street, off Oxford Street, in time 
for the 5.50p.m. news bulletin, 
they have to leave the House by 
cab or hire car soon after 5p.m. 
With the studio they will have a 
5min. walk. 

Julian Haviland says: “The 
difficulty has been that, like all re¬ 
porters, you never want to leave 
the scene until the last possible 
moment, and when you do, there 
is always a fear that something will 
happen while you are away. 
Things do happen unexpectedly 
in the House — there is never a 
time when you can be away know¬ 


ing for certain that nothing will 
happen.” 

For News at Ten, timing is even 
more crucial. Haviland says: “One 
has to be in the House until the 
end of a debate because, very 
often, the last minutes of the last 
speech of the day yield the news. 
Debates normally end at 10p.m., 
after which there may be a divi¬ 
sion. It takes about 15 minutes for 
the House to vote, so the result 
will be known about 10.15, half¬ 
way through News at Ten. Some¬ 
times, though, there are two votes, 
one on an Opposition amendment 
and then one on the main Govern¬ 
ment pohcy point, and the second 
result will be known just as News 
at Ten goes off the air.” 

To include these results, ITN 
have often sent their Outside 
Broadcast unit to Westminster. It 


is housed on a Range Rover 
chassis with an extended wheel¬ 
base, and carries three hand-held 
video cameras, a videotape recor¬ 
der, sound and vision mixing 
equipment and microwave Unk 
facilities to ITN House. 

Reports have usually been 
broadcast from behind the railings 
of Westminster Abbey, opposite 
the St. Stephen’s entrance to the 
Commons — the one used by the 
pubUc. This way, a correspondent 
could be on the screen within five 
minutes of leaving a debate, but 
bad weather could make it an tm- 
pleasant task. Glyn Mathias says; 
“I have a particularly unhappy 
memory of reporting a debate, 
some months ago, when the tem¬ 
perature was below zero and the 
O.B. unit were white-faced and 
shivering.” With the opening of 
the studio, the O.B. imit will be 
released for other assignments. 

The advantages of the West¬ 
minster studio go beyond the com¬ 
fort and peace of mind of the staff. 
Reporters often want to interview 
M.P.S before the cameras and 
politicians, particularly Ministers, 
are even less happy than the 
journalists about leaving the 
House for any length of time. But 
they can reach the Norman Shaw 
North Building within minutes, 
most of the way by a public pedes¬ 
trian underpass beneath Bridge 
Street, coming out on the Em¬ 
bankment. 

The studio will also be an asset 
to ITV’s regional companies, who 
frequently want to interview local 
M.P.S on regional topics for the 
6p.m. local news programmes. 
Many of these interviews have in 
the past been recorded at ITN 
House; soon the regional com¬ 
panies will also be able to use the 
Westminster studio. And if a big 
story breaks, the O.B. unit can be 
sent to provide additional cameras 
for use in conjunction with the one 
in the studio. 

The BBC, which has had a 
Westminster studio for some years 
in College Mews, near the Abbey, 
will become a neighbour of ITN 
in ±e Norman Shaw North 
Building. Independent Radio 
News also has a studio there. 

Parhament still jibs at allowing 
television cameras into the House, 
I but coverage of its activities will 
g be much improved by the near- 
5 ness of the new studios. 
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\The Big Booming 
I Bicvcie Show—or 
how you can . . . 

Let the chain 
take the strain 



ANNE ^ PRED 

ASTON DINENAGE 

PEDAL POWER is pulling away. It’s 
the wheel thing for Britain’s fast- 
growing band of bicyclists. There 
are now as many—^2 not more— 
bikes in this country as cars. And 
more than half of them are now 
owned by adults—compared with 
35 per cent five years ago. 

Hence the tide of today’s new 
series in which Fred Dinenage 
and Anne Aston give the low- 
down on the world’s most demo¬ 
cratic — and efficient — means 
of transport. With a team of 
experts from the world of cycling, 
they put you in the picture about 
everything from buying a second¬ 
hand bike to touring with it 
abroad. 

As the cost of motoring rises, so 
do the sales of cycles. They are 
expected to hit the magic millioD 
figure this year, increasing our 
total stock to aroimd 15 million. 

But they only account for one 
fiftieth of journeys made. In¬ 
creased use could bring savings of 
up to £100 million to the nadon. 

The average speed of a bike 
in trafiic is about the same as a 
car—^9 m.p.h. But its running 
costs are around Ip for 10 miles, 
as against 9p a mile for a car. 

Bikes also consume less of the 
world’s vanishing resources in 
their construction. To build a 
bike requires 281b. of material 
compared with 1,9351b. for the 
average car—enough to make 70 
bikes. 

DESIGNER ASHLEY WILKINSON: 

WRITER/producer LISLE WILLIS 

Tyne Tees T^lemsim Productwn 


12.35 ON THE BALL 

A big day for English soccer: the 
semi-final round of the F.A. Cup. A trip 
to Wembley is within reach for Derby, 
Southampton, Manchester Utd. and 
Crystal Palace. Brian Moore also reviews 
the semi-final 1st leg matches in the three 
major European competitions, and the 
Scottish Cup semi-finals. 
production team JEFF FOULSER, MARTIN 
TYLER, RICHARD RUSSELL: EDITOR 
MICHAEL ARCHER 

1.0 INTERNATIONAL 
SPORTS SPECIAL—1 
Ice Hockey 

Montreal Canadiens take on arch rivals 
Toronto Maple Leafs for a place in the 
Stanley Cup. 

EDITOR TONY MCCARTHY 

1.10 NEWS FROM ITN 
1.20 THE ITV SEVEN 

INTRODUCED BY 

John Rickman at Towcester and Ken 
Butler at Kelso. 

1.30 Kelso—Greenlaw Novices’ Chase 
{2m.\9^yd.) 

1.45 Towcester — Greens Norton 
Novices’ Hurdle (Div 1) (2m.) 

2.0 Kelso—Stewart Wight Memorial 
H’cap Hurdle (2m.) 

2.15 Towcester — Louise Stockdale 
Challenge Cup H’cap Chase (2m. 
50yd.) 

2.30 Kelso—Jedburgh H’cap Chase (3m,) 


WOROOF 

SPCfiT 


The teams line up: 
Bert Royal 
Jackie Turpin 
Bobby Ryan 
Vic Faulkner 
Kevin Coneely 
Aim Dennison 


Introduced by 
DICKIE DAVIES at 12.30 

2.45 Towcester — Dalgety-Buswell 
H’cap Chase (3m. 190yd.) 

3.0 Kelso—Ladbroke Strathclyde H’cap 
Hurdle (2im.) 

RACE COMMENTATORS RALEIGH GILBERT 
(towcester), JOHN PENNEY (KELSO) : 
BETTING AND RESULTS PETER SCOWCROFT: 
DIRECTORS HECTOR STEWART (TOWCESTER), 
LEWIS WILLIAMS (KELSO) 

3.10 INTERNATIONAL 

SPORTS SPECIAL—2 
Motor Racing 

The Long Beach Grand Prix- 
Staged on a tight 2-mile road circuit in 
Monaco style, this 200 mile race is sure 
to provide all the drama of world class 
motor racing. 

3.35 WRESTLING 

From Nottingham—Part One 

The conclusion of the six-a-side All Star 

Wrestling Tournament begun last week. 


Jim Breaks 
'‘Tally Ho” Kaye 
Phil Pearson 
Roy Paul 
Terry O’Neil 
Brian Hunt 
Bert Royal and Jim Breaks lead their 
respective teams of talented wrestlers 
into the remaining three bouts. 

3.50 HALF TIME SOCCER 
ROUND-UP 

4.0 WRESTLING 

Part Two 

The final two fights plus a battle royal 
—the first ever six-man tag contest. 
COMMENTATOR KENT WALTON I 
DIRECTOR HECTOR STEWART 

4.50 RESULTS SERVICE 

Full time reports from the F.A. Cup 
semi-finals—Scottish Cup semi-finals— 
classified pools check—^late racing results 
—^action lughlights. 

GRAPHICS DESIGNER AL HORTON: 

EDITORIAL ASSISTANTS KEITH NIEMEYER, 
CHRIS HAYDON: ASSISTANT EDITOR ANDREW 
FRANKLIN *. EDITOR STUART MCCONACHIE: 
EXECUTIVE PRODUCER JOHN BROMLEY: 
DIRECTOR DAVID SCOTT 

• All times are subject to change 

Compiled for Independent Television by 
London Weekend Television 



9.1S 
Drive-In 


Hew Series 


SHAW TAYLOR TONY BASTABLE 
RICHARD HUDSON-EVANS 

Shaw Taylor and the Drive-In team 
look at the anatomy of the car body... 
how it evolved into its present shape, 
what ^ctates the designer has to follow 
and how cars might look in the future. 

Richard Hudson-Evans road tests the 
car of the year—the Chrysler Alpine. 
And there’s hints on how to save 
money. Today, preventing rust from 
scratches. 

EDITOR RICHARD HUDSON-EVANS *. 
MOTORING CORRESPONDENT PETER 
HUGHES: DIRECTORS BOB SERVICE, ROY 
LOMAS, DAVE RODGERS : PRODUCER 
JIM POPLE 

Thames Television Production 


Hew Series 


9.401 
The Big Booming 
Bicycle Show 

See panel left 


10.10 Tiswos 

Don’t laze in bed—get up and join the 
merry, madcap world of Tiswas, where 
live from Studio Three in the heart of 
ATVland, “Old Strawhead” Chris Tar¬ 
rant and “Poochie” Peter Tomlinson 
join “Me Myself” Trevor East in pre¬ 
senting an extravaganza of cartoons, 
clips, mirth, custard pies, competitions 
and anything else they might care to 
think of. 

EDITORIAL ASSOCIATE PETER MATTHEWS: 
PRODUCER ROB HARDING 
ATV Network Production 


12.30 World of Sport 

See panel above 

5.5 News 

5.15 Beturn to the Planet 
ot the Apes Cortoon 

Battle of the Titans 

Cornelius and astronaut Bill start 
challenging Dr. Zaius and Urco’s 
supremacy. 


Reproduction in v^hole or 

C in part without permission 

of any of the programme 

details published in TV 

TIMES is strictly forbidden 
Independent Television Publications Ltd., 1976 
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5.45 Sale of the Century 


NICHOLAS PARSONS 
Angela Daniels Linda Hooks 
John Benson 

Fabulous prizes can be won by con¬ 
testants answering correctly questions 
valued at £1, £3 and £5, fired at them 
by Nicholas Parsons. 

Angela Daniels and Linda Hooks dis¬ 
play the prizes, with commentary by 
John Benson. Music is provided by 
Peter Fenn. 

DESIGNERS JAMES WEATHERUP, PETER 
FARMAN : director/PRODUCER BILL 
PERRY 

Anglia Television Production 

6.15 New Faces 

DEREK HOBSON with 
with CLIFFORD DAVIS 
ARTHUR ASKEY 
NOEL EDMONDS 
DANNY LA RUE 

It’s Birmingham versus the rest to¬ 
night as seven new acts line up to face 
the panel of experts. 

Seeking the chance to get the big 
break are: Martyn Thrussell, a young 
singer/songwriter and pianist from 
Aylesbury; the Cissy Stone Band, a 
six-piece group, comedian Pat Tansey 
and tenor Renato Pagliari, all from 
Birmingham; Karen Russ, a girl singer 
from London; Fusion, a three-piece 
group from Braintree, Essex, and Chris 
North and Jill, a speciality act from 
Norfolk. 

The writer is Philip Parsons and 
musical director is Johnny Patrick. 
DESIGNER MARTIN DAVEY : DIRECTOR 
JOHN PULLEN : PRODUCER ALBERT 
STEVENSON 

ATV Network Production 


m The Six Million 
Dollar Mon 

LEE MAJORS 
RICHARD ANDERSON in 


The Bionic Badge 

with NOAH BERRY 


Steve Austin joins the police force to 
investigate a veteran cop suspected of 
involvement in the theft of atomic com¬ 
ponents—robberies, which, if not 
stopped, will enable a small forei^ 
power to assemble its own atomic 
bomb. 


Steve Austin 
Oscar Goldman 
Officer Banner 
Mr. Burman 
Gerry Martin 
Cindy Walker 


Lee Majors 
Richard Anderson 
Noah Beery 
Alan Bergmann 
Thomas Beilin 
Susan Gay-Powell 
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iO.45 


Alvin Stardust joins The International Pop 
Proms tonight to give pop music fans of all 
ages something to scream about • • • 




Harry Andrews, the military camp regiment^ sergeant 
major, confronts Sean Connery, one of the inmates, in 
The Hilly tonight’s powerful World War Two film drama 


8.15 Saturday Cinema 

SEAN CONNERY 

IAN HENDRY IAN BANNEN 

MICHAEL REDGRAVE In 

The Hill 

with Alfred Lynch Harry Andrews 

Ex-Warrant Officer Joe Roberts is one 
of five admitted to a British military 
stockade in North Africa during World 
War Two. He is there for striking a 
commissioned officer, and alleged cowar¬ 
dice under fire. 

The prime means of punishment in 
the stockade is a huge man-made hill of 
rock and sand. At the slightest whim of 
those in charge, prisoners are forced to 
double-time up and down the hill, under 
the boiling sun and carrying full packs, 
(not in colour) See film guide, page 32 


Joe Roberts 
Sgt. Williams 
Sgt. Harris 
Medical Officer 
R.S.M. Wilson 
George Stevens 
Jocko King 
Monty Bartlett 
Jock McGrath 
Commandant 
SCREENPLAY RAY RIGBY: 
SIDNEY LUMET 


Sean Connery 
laif Hendry 
Ian Bannen 
Michael Redgrave 
Harry Andrews 
Alfred Lynch 
Ossie Davis 
Roy Kinnear 
Jack Watson 
Norman Bird 
DIRECTOR 


10.30 News 


Programmes as ATV except for: 

ANGLIA 9.0 Catch ’76; 9.25 Bicycle Show; 
9.50 Yoga; 10.15 Hammy Hamster; 10.30 Bald- 
money; 10.45 Big Blue Marble; 11.10 Clapper¬ 
board; 11.35 Bom Free; 5.15 Faces; 6.15 Peters 
and Lee; 6.45 Stanley Baxter; 7.45 Film—The 
Games; 9.30 Upstairs; 11.45 Harty. 

GRANADA 9.15 Catch 76*; 9.40 Bicycle 
Show; 10.5 Sesame St.; 11.10 Monte Cristo; 11.35 
Daniel Boone; 5.15 Do You Do ? 5.45 Faces; 6.45 
Stanley Baxter; 7.45 FUm—Fall Of The Roman 
Empire; 10.45 Police Story; 11.40 Film—^Earth- 
bound. 

HTV 9.5 Booming Bicycle; 9.35 Catch *76; 10.0 
Sesame St.; 11.0 Elephant Boy; 11.30 Planet of 
Apes; 5.15 Faces; 6.15 Yes—Honestly; 6.45 
Stanley Baxter; 7.45 Film—The Fall of the Roman 
Empire; 11.45 KungFu. 

HTV (Wales) As General Service except: 
6.15 Carreg Filltir. 

LONDON Transmission starts at: 9.0 
Catch *76; 9.25 Big Booming Bicycle; 9.50 Sqtur- 
dav Scene; 5.15 Peters And Lee; 5.45 New Faces; 

6.45 Stanley Baxter; 7.45 Film—Carry On Up 
The Jungle; 9.30 Upstairs, Downstairs; 11.45 
Film-—Gaolbreak. 

SOUTHERN Transmission starts at; 9.15 
Catch *76; 10.10 Weather; 10.13 Cartoons; 10.20 
Tell Me Why; 10.50 Fantastic Voyage; 11.20 
U.F.O.; 12.15 Southsport; 5.15 Persuaders; 6.15 
Sale; 6.45 Stanley Baxter; 7.45 Film—Carry On 
Up The Jungle; 9.30 Upstairs, Downstairs. 

YORKSHIRE Transmission starts at: 9.30 
Catch *76; 10.0 Booming Bicycle Show; 10.30 
Felix; 10.40 Big Blue Marble; 11.5 Batman; 12.0 
Wait Till Your Father Gets Home; 5.15 New 
Faces; 6.15 Sale Of The Century; 6.45 Stanley 
Baxter; 7.45 Film—Fall Of The Roman Empire; 

11.45 Night Gallery. 


10.45 The International 
Pop Proms 

LES REED 

with THE INTERNATIONAL 
POP PROMS ORCHESTRA 
THE LES HUMPHRIES SINGERS 
BUDDY GRECO ALVIN STARDUST 
TERESA BREWER Kay Garner 

Irene Chanter Doreen Chanter 
The music this week spans the years 
and ranges from Sleighride, by Proko¬ 
fiev, to Alvin Stardust’s Coo Ca Choo. 
Les Reed takes the composer’s spot¬ 
light with a collection of his hits. 

MUSIC ASSOCIATE DEREK HILTON : 
DESIGNER TIM FARMER: DIRECTOR 
PHILIP CASSON : EXECUTIVE PRODUCER 
JOHN KAMP 

Granada Television Production 


11.45 ATV Today 
Pickol the Week 

I 

HELEN PIDDOCK 

Were you busy last week and couldn’t 
see certain ATV Today programmes? 
Well, here’s your chance to catch up on 
what happened in the Midlands as 
Helen Piddock introduces the clips, 
some sad, some serious, some down¬ 
right hilarious, but entertaining and 
well worth a second look. 

ATV Network Production 

12.15 Closedown 



Send for 
theKoys 
spring 
cotologun 
today 


974 colour pages- 
packed with many 
BRANDED goods, there's 
free credit, 14 days approval and 
commission on everything you buy for yourself or your 
friends. Pius an unbeatable friendly personal service. Don't delay- 
fill in this coupon and send for your catalogue today. 


For those who expect the best 


Please send me, without obligation, my free Catalogue and details 
of how to run a Kays agency. 6935 

PLEASE USE BLOCK LETTERS 


MR/MRS/MISS. 
ADDRESS_ 


(I am over 18) 


COUNTY_POST CODE_ 

Post now to KAY & CO. LTD., FREEPOST. 
WORCESTER WR1 IJF(Nostamprequired) 


United Kingdom only. 
The right to refuse any 
application is reserved. 

Dial-a- 

Catalogue 

(24 hours a day) 
Just dial 100, ask for 
FREEPHONE No. 2151. 
^ We pay for the call^ 


it 
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SUNDAY 



TVRHYMES deals mainly with 
people and shows on ITV 
today and throughout the rest 
of the week. The pictures 
relate to two of the answers. 
But there’s no clue for 11 
across. You can win money by 
filling in your own answer, 
but you must use the correct 
letters already placed by solv¬ 
ing 8 and 4 down. 

Give a rh3nnmg TV clue to 
your answer. Best three en¬ 
tries received by April 7, 1976 
wUl each get a fiver. Answers 
two weeks’ time, winners 
named one week later. Entries 
to TVRhymes No. 15, P.O. 
Box 40, Kettering, Northants. 
Devised by ERIC LINDEN 


Across: 

1. The sort of Mum and Dad 
Friday’s new series had ? (6,7) 
6. On New Faces has his say. 
And recalls Times another 
day. (8,5) 


Teaching programme on the 


Down: 

1. Bold ones, though New 
Bring entertainment to you. 

2. Wor5erful Times are the 
mostest. 

With such a lovely hostess 1 

3. Starts of Diane’s surname are 
A Crossroads place for a car 

4. It upsets film Hims 
Today, to lose guns 

5. Tied with cord on the frame 
Might tell the jockey’s name 

7, How a Catch ’76 haul 
May end up ultra-cool. 

8. A name ch^ged to deride 
Coronation Streef% 

Kirkbride. 

10. Will the Budget bring a smile 
To this famous square mile ? 
12. From Ireland, left, you’ll see 
Stars oh-so-relaxed Mr. D 


13. A parmer to Lennie 
But still Di to many. 

Answers to TVRhymes 13 
Across: 1. Racer; 5. Anita; 7. 
Vidcy Leandros; 8. Clifford Evans; 
13. Tony Blackburn. Down: 1. Rev; 
2. Cacti; 3. Ray; 4. Ice Cream; 5. 
Anni e; 6 . Thom; 9. Leon; 10. 
Faye; 11. Prize Answer; 12. Song. 
Pictured: Tony Blackburn, Clif¬ 
ford Evans 
Winners TV Rhymes 12 
Mr. D. B. Turton, Appley Bridge, 
Wigan, Lancs. 

On Arrows hear Dana’s refrain 
Of when she’s gonna fall in 

Miss K. A. Paterson, Fulwood, Preston, 
Lancs. 

How many times do we know 

Who’s life will be shown before the 

show. (NEVER) 

Mrs. J. Knox, North Dean, High 
Wycombe, Bucks. 

In Bless This House, you will agree 
A dull moment! Oh no most 
emphatically. (NEVER) 


ROSALIE WILKINS 
JOHN SHEPPARD 

A series of programmes for all handi¬ 
capped people—physically, mentally, 
deaf or blind, old or young. 

DIRECTOR JONATHAN WRIGHT MILLER: 
PRODUCER RICHARD CREASEY 
ATV Network Production 

10.0 Morning Worship 

Fruits of the Tree 

Faithfulness is the theme of this morn¬ 
ing’s Lenten Service from the Avenue 
Baptist Church, Westcliff-on-Sea, which 
is celebrating its centenary this year. 

The minister is the Rev. Donald 
MacKenzie, the organist Neil MacKen- 
zie, the choirmistress Iris Grottick and 
the commentary is by the Rev. G. 
Thackray Eddy. 

DIRECTOR LEN CAYNES 
Anglia Television Production 

RocsEia 

Being o Child 

GILLIAN REYNOLDS 

DR. DERMOD MacCARTHY 

How well do you understand your 
child? Even for parents, litde strangers 
can grow up to be large strangers. For 
the next 13 weeks, this series tries to 
help parents, young ^ple, students, 
those working with children, and any¬ 
body else who mi^t be interested, to 
understand how children develop from 
birth through to adulthood. It aims to 
give an insight into the mind of a 
chUd and the growth of its personality 
by studying what children do. 

Today, Dr. Dermod MacCarthy, a 
consultant paediatrician, talks about the 
first year of a baby’s life. 
theme music max HARRIS : RESEARCHER 
JOANNA BARLOW : DESIGNER ANDREW 
GARDNER: DIRECTOR PETER MORLEY : 
producer ANN WOLFF 
Ixmdon Weekend Television Production 


11.30 Colcll ’76 

JON MILLER 
TED TUCKERMAN 

Up the Creek 

Ted Tuckerman demonstrates how to 
catch the tasty floimder and Jon Miller 
explains how creeks and estuaries begin 
the food chain of all fish. 
editor del c<X)per: designer david 
drewery: director roger gage 
Westward Television Production 

12.0 Weekend World 

PETER JAY MARY HOLLAND 

The current affairs programme that 
analyses the events of the week. 
directors ALAN RAVENSCROFT, HOWARD 
ROSS: PRODUCERS DAVID COX, JANE 
HEWLAND, nelson mews, JULIAN 
NORRIDGE; EDITOR^ NICK ELLIOTT : 
EXECUTIVE PRODUCER JOHN BIRT 
London Weekend Television Production 

1.10 The Addoms Family 

The Roller Derby Story 

Cartoon adventures with the strangest 
family of monsters ever to settle in 
suburbia. 

1.30 Fmdostlc Voyage 

A Most Dangerous Game 

The miniaturised Voyager and crew, 
accompanied by old prospector Poletat 
Smith, set out to investigate the dis¬ 
covery of radio-active gold. 


GLENN FORD 
JEANNE CRAIN 
BRODERICK CRAWFORD in 

The Fastest Gun Alive 

The reputation as the fastest man with 
a gun in the whole West is not one to 
rest easily on any man. It brings a fore¬ 
boding restlessness to George Temple, 
who has been a man with a strange sec¬ 
ret until his reputation catches up with 
him and his wife, as it has done so 
many times before. 

Once again, a gunman with an itch 
to prove himself the greatest turns up 
in the small town in which George 
and his wife have tried to sink them- 


See film guide, page 32 

George Temple Glenn Ford 

Dora Temple Jeanne Crain 

Vinnie Harold Broderick Crawford 
Eric Doolittle Russ Tamblyn 

Harvey Maxwell AUyn Joslyn 

Lou Glover Leif Eridcson 

Taylor Swope John Dehner 

Dink Wells Noah Beery Jr. 

Kevin McGovern J. M. Kerrigan 

Brian Tibbs Rhys Williams 

Rose Tibbs Virginia Gregg 

Frank Stringer Chubby J<*nson 

Ben Buddy John Doucette 

SCREENPLAY FRANK D. GILROY, RUSSELL 
ROUSE: DIRECTOR RUSSELL ROUSE 


2.5 Star Soccer 

All the drama, excitement and colom 
of the F.A. Cup is captured in this 
special programme which features high¬ 
lights of one of yesterday’s semi-final 
ties. Hugh Johns is your commentator. 
The background news and the latest 
from the other semi-final is supplied by 
Gary Newbon. 

DIRECTOR BOB GARDAM 
ATV Network Production 


Programmes as ATV except for: 

ANGLIA 9.30 Kitchen Garden; 11.0 Being a 
Child; 11.30 Yellow House; 1.10 Cartoon; l.M 
Fanning; 2.0 Cartoon; 2.10 Football; 3.10 Korda 
Classics; 11.30 Police Surgeon. 

GRANADA 9.30 Drive-In; 11.0 Being A 
Child; 11.25 Cartoon; 11.30 Beachcombers; LW 
Beatles; 1.30 House For Future; 2.0 Kick Off; 
3.5 World At War; 4.5 Lucy; 4.35 Upstairs, 
Downstairs; 11.30 Collaborators. 

HTV 10.0 Service; 11.0 Sailing; 11.30 Mim- 
sters; 1.10 Univ. Chall.; 1.35 Fanmng; 2.10 Big 
Match; 3.10 World At War; 4.10 Film—Rogues 
Of Sherwood; 11.30 Boney. 

HTV (Wales) As General Service except: 


I. 35 Farming; 6.35 Golwg Dros Y Byd. 

LONDON Transmission starts at 10.0. 

II. 30 Lone Ranger; 1.10 London Weekend; 1.40 
Out Of Town; 2.10 Big Match; 3.10 Film— 
Chedepoint; 4.35 Domime; 5.5 World At War; 
11.30 London Programme. 

SOUTHERN Transmission starts at 10.0. 
11.27 Weather; 11.30 Farm Progress; 1.10 Arthur; 
1.40 Rainbow Coimtry; 2.10 Big Match; 3.10 
World At War; 4.10 Brif^et Loves Bemie; 4.30 
South News; 4.35 New Paces; 11.30 Homicide. 

YORKSHIRE Transmission starts at: 9.45 
Chess Masteniieces; 11.30 Fanning Diary; 1.10 
The Little Tern; 1.40 Calendar; 2.5 Football 
Special; 3.5 World At War; 4.5 Upstairs, Down¬ 
stairs; 5.5 Survival; 11.30 Police Suigeon. 


Yours Free 



Janet Frazer 

a better way of shopping 


Send for the fabulous new Janet Frazer 
Spring and Summer catalogue. It’s got 
everything including hundreds of brand-new 
lines and unbeatable value all round. 

That’s because our wise-buy policy means 
we can offer you all that’s best in quality and 
price, on easy weekly payments, for not a 
penny more than the cash price. And commissior 
of 10% in cash or 12^% in goods. But that’s . 
not all - Janet Frazer 


NEW 

WORTH £3 


shoppers get extra 
benefits like FREE 
credit, FREE delivery, 
and a super FREE gift 
with first orders! 

Free credit — no deposit, 
no interest charges 
Free gift with first orders 
Over 18,000 exciting items 
Hundreds of Super-Bargains ^ 
Everything guaranteed 


I *** th6 coupon. 

Of it's boon used just send 
I your name and address). 

[ Cut out. then post it in an 
envelope addressed to 
JAIUET FRAZER LTD., 
FREEPOST. 

k Leigh. Lancs. WN71BR. 
LgjO STAMP NEEDED 


URGENT 

SEND NOW 


Yc^lcase^ane^rRzcrsoundsgrcat-sendmcWITHOUT 

OBLIGATION my own FREE catalogue PLUS details of 
it a Janet Frazer agency ★ credit shopping on easy we^ 
payments ★ the 10% cash commission or 12i% in goods 
★ a lovely FREE gift. 1 am over 18. 


1 iviry 

1 (State Initials) 

1 Address 


BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE I 

1 (Including house number) 

1 District 

Town 


1 County 

Postcode 



tiNoi appiicaoic vzvcr»c«»», 
iTTje right to refuse any application is reserved. 


Janet Frazer a better way of slioppin 























































4.35 The World ol War 


It's a Lovely Day Tomorrow 
Burma 1942-1944 

“The jungle did not have the fear for us 
it seemed to have for some of the Alhed 
soldiers.” 

TERUO OKADA, LIEUT., JAPANESE ARMY 
Vera Lynn sings of a lovely day to¬ 
morrow. But the war in Burma is mud 
and monsoons. Britain’s largest army, 
the “Forgotten” 14th—learns to master 
the jun^e and fights the Japanese to a 
standstill on the borders of India. 

The narrator is Laurence Olivier, t 

WRITER JOHN WILLIAMS : FILM EDITOR 
JEFF HARVEY : FILM RESEARCHER JOHN 
ROWE: RESEARCHER ALAN PATIENT : 
HISTORICAL ADVISER NOBLE FRANKLAND : 
SERIES PRODUCER JEREMY ISAACS : 
PRODUCER JOHN PETT 
Thames Television Production 


APRIL 4 


SUNDAY 


■ -^ • ■« Val Doonican starts off an evening of sparkling 

entertsunixiciit in the first of a hrand. new series of 
Stars on Sunday at 6.55. That’s followed at 7.25 by 
Guns of Navarone, an action-packed adventure film 
with a star-studded cast headed by Irene Papas, Greg¬ 
ory Peck, Anthony Quinn and James Darren. And at 
10.30 American husband-and-wife team Steve Law¬ 
rence and Eydie Gorme star in their own show with 
special guest Gene Kelly on their right below. 


A Night of 
Stars 


Songs, humour and wartime 
action from a galaxy of 
international talent. 


5.35 Dominic 

THORLEY WALTERS 
JOHN HALLAM 
GORDON GOSTELOW 
EDWIN RICHFIELD 
with MURRAY DALE in 
Beyond Gravity 






BY DAVID CORBEY 


In the last of the series. Lord Stainton’s 
rocket is ready for launching but the 
smugglers have already landed their 


contrabrand... 
Captain Beever 
Lucy 

Dominic Bulman 
Sparrow 
Jenkins 
Lord Stainton 
Harriet 
Bessie 
Sarah 
Scavenger 
Jimmy Bells 
Wardle 
Barty Finn 


John Hallam 
Stacey Tendeter 
Murray Dale 
Trevor Smith 
Jerold Wells 
Thorley Walters 
Louise Jameson 
Ruth Kettlewell 
Wendy Williams 
Gerry Cowan 
Eric Francis 
Edwin Richfield 
Gordon Gostelow 


DESIGNER GORDON LIVESEY *. DIRECTOR/ 
PRODUCER HUGH DAVID: EXECUTIVE 
PRODUCER ROBERT CORDER 
Yorkshire Television Production 


6.5 News 

6.15 The Sunday Quiz 

KEITH MACKLIN 

Facing questions from Keith Macklin 
tonight are Stephen Baines from Lon¬ 
don, Jenny Graves from Hereford and 
Dermot Doyle from Liverpool. 

The subjects range from ancient 
Egypt to modem films and adviser Bill 
Beaver also confronts the contestants 
with a mystery object. 

RESEARCHER ANN AYOUB : DESIGNER 
HOWARD DAWSON : PRODUCER TONY SCULL 
Yorkshire Television Production 

6.35 Faith in Action 

The Town Planner 

Roy Gazzard’s work affects the lives of 
thousands. It affects every man, woman 
and child in Killingworth, a new town 
on the outskirts of Newcasde. Gazzard 
is a town planner, and it was he who 
designed the town. He is also an 
Anglican. 

Today, he reflects on his attempt to 
build a caring and sharing commumty 
in Killingworth. He also talks of the 
spiritual qualities he sees in both the 
people and the buildings of the old 
cathedral city of Durham, where he is 
a university lecturer. 

FILM EDITOR MIKE POUNDER : RESEARCHER 
MICHAEL MCHUGH: DIRECTOR TONY 
KYSH : EXECUTIVE PRODUCER LESLIE 
BARRETT 

Tyne Tees Television Production 


New Series 


siars on Sundays 

GORDON JACKSON 
with VAL DOONICAN 
GLYNiS JOHNS 

LOUIS JOURDAN DANA 

FRANK IFIELD SHERRIL MILNES 
Nigel Brooks Singers 
The start of a 13-week series in wWch 
top stars sing your favourite reUgious 
songs or read passages from the Bible. 

'Diere will be more music, too, from 
the Nigel Brooks Singers, the Band and 
Songsters of the Salvation Army, con¬ 
ducted by Maj. Leslie Condon, and the 
Stars on Sunday Great Choir, conducted 
by John Warburton. 

The religious advisers are Mgr. 
Michael Buckley and the Rev. Brandon 
Jackson, and the music advisers are 
Nigel Brooks and Roben Hartley. 

DESIGNER HOWARD DAWSON: DIRECTOR 
IAN BOLT: PRODUCER PETER MAX-WILSON 
Yorkshire Television Production 


7.25 The Suns of 
Navarone 


GREGORY PECK DAVID NIVEN 

ANTHONY QUINN 

STANLEY BAKER 

ANTHONY QUAYLE 

JAMES DARREN 

with Richard Harris 


Buried deep in a rocky cliff and seem¬ 
ingly impregnable to any assault, two 
massive German guns on the Aegean 
island of Navarone bar the way to Allied 
use of a vital naval channel during 
World War Two. 

A select commando team from Allied 
forces is assembled to try to scale the 
massive cliffs and destroy the guns. 

See page 10: film guide, page 32, and 
In View 


Copt. Keith Mallory 
Cpl. Miller 
CoL Andrea Stavrou 
C J^.O. Brown 
Maj. “Lucfey” Franklin 
Pte. Pappadimos 
Sqdn. Ldr, Bamsby 
Maria 
Anna 


Gregory Peck 
David Niven 
Anthony Quinn 
Stanley Baker 
Anthony Quayle 
James Darren 
lUchard Harris 
Irene Papas 
Gia S^a 


Jensen 


James Robertson Justice 


Cohn 

Baker 

Maj. Weaver 
Grogan 
Kommandant 
Group Captain 
Sessler 


Bryan Forbes 
Allan Cuthbertson 
Michael Trubshawe 
Percy Herbert 
Albert Lieven 
Norman Wooland 
George Mikell 


SCREENPLAY CARL FOREMAN, FROM THE 
NOVEL BY ALISTAIR MACLEAN : 

DIRECTOR J. LEE THOMPSON 


10.15 News 


10.30 Steve and Eydle- 
Our Love is Here to Stay 

STEVE LAWRENCE 

EYDIE GORME 

with GERALD ROBBINS 

THE NEW WORLD PHILHARMONIC 

ORCHESTRA 

and special guest GENE KELLY 
Husband and wife team Steve Law¬ 
rence and Eydie Gorme present a spec¬ 
tacular tribute to one of the greatest 
composers of this century—the legen¬ 
dary George Gershwin. 

Highlights of the show include a 
sequence based on the film An American 
in Paris which starred dancer Gene 
Kelly, who joins Steve and Eydie. 

No tribute to Gershwin would be 
complete without his world-famous con¬ 
certo, Rhapsody in Blue, part of which 
is played tonight by the American con¬ 
cert pianist Gerald Robbins with The 
New World Philharmonic Orchestra. 

The choreography is by Norman 
Maen and special musical material by 
Larry Grossman. The music director is 
Nick Perito and the conductor is Jack 
Parnell. See page 69 and In View 
WRITERS HARRY CRANE, MARTY FARRELL: 
DESIGNER BRYAN HOLGATE: DIRECTOR/ 
PRODUCER DWIGHT HEMION: EXECUTIVE 
PRODUCER GARY SMITH 
ATV Network Production 


11.30 University Challenge 

BAMBER GASCOIGNE 

The University of Birmingham meet 
Hertford College, Oxford, in another 
battle of high-speed wits. 

DIRECTOR PETER MULLINGS : PRODUCER 
DOUGLAS TERRY 

Granada Television Production 


11.55 Father Paschal 


. . discusses “Blind, They Cannot 
See.” 

ATV Network Production 


12.0 Closedown 


All programmes are in colour 
unless otherwise stated 



► 18 designs -10 widths, up to7 lengths 
i Sturdy concrete construction 
\ Unique Banbury brick finish plus 


4 other attractive finishes 

• Easy to erect • VAT free scheme 

# 10^ deposit - up to 5 years to pay ! 

Call at one of our 38 Showsites and see 
a selection from the fabulous Banbury 
range for yourself. 

Best value in 


and home extensions too. 



Please send me your free, full-colour brochure and 
details of the VAT free scheme, (etoex cAmAis pl6as£) 


I ADDRESS. 


® Banbury Buildings Ltd., P.O. Box 11, 

1^1 Ironstone Woits. Banbury, Oxon, 0X17 
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QiD General 
Hospital 

This week^s cast: 

Dr. Armstrong 
Mr. Parker Brown 
Dr. Lindwall 
Dr. Waddon 
Dr. Bywaters 
Dr. Chitapo 
Dr. Morley 
Dr. Hamlyn 
Dr. Soper 

Staff Norse Holland 


Dr. Hamlyn reveals interesting 
facts about Sylvia Johnson •.. 
^Sylvia’s played*by Joanna 
Lumley (right with Tony Adams), 
soon to be seen throwing her 
weight and 35-24-35 figure 
round your screens in the new 
series of The Avengers. 

Penny Barrett 
John Halstead 
Brian Capron 
John Alkin 
Hugh Ross 
Ray Lonnen 
Hilary Crane 
Joanna Lumley 
Maggie Petersen 


David Garth 
Lewis Jones 
Gerald Sim 
Jenny Twigge 
Tony Adams 
Jason Rose 
Donal Cox 
Veronica Hurst 
Martin Read 
Pippa Rowe 


Nurse Blake 
Arnold Capper 
Ernie Penrose 
Simon Lester 
Jonathan Armstrong 
Sgt. Marshall 
Fiona Marshall 
Sylvia Johnson 
Mrs. Bryant 


WRITER MAX MARQUIS: SCRIPT EDITOR DICK SHARPLES*. DESIGNER DON 
fisher: DIRECTOR DAVID FOSTER: PRODUCER VICTOR MENZIES 
A TV Network Production 


10.30 Hammy Hamster’s 
Adventures on 
the Rtverbnnk 

Riverbank Hoax 

Guinea Pig sets out to prove that not 
all owls are wise . . . 


12.30 ATV Today 
Pick of the Week 

HELEN PIDDOCK 

A repeat of Saturday’s programme 
which gives you a chance to see high¬ 
lights of last week’s entertaining ATV 
Today programmes. ^ 

ATV Network Production 


10.55 ATV Sport Replay 

Another chance to see again the thrills 
and spills of motor cycle racing from 
Mallory Park, including sidecar racing 
and the Post T.T. race which includes 
top riders from all over the world, t 
DIRECTOR TIM WATSON 
ATV Network Production 

11.50 M.G JO. Cartoon 

Have fun with Papa Bear in A Rainy 
Day. 

12.0 Simon in the Land 
of Chatk Drawings 

Simon and the Band 
Simon and the Pied Piper 

Simon loves drawing with chalk and he 
has an exception^ talent—^whatever he 
draws comes to life . . . 

Join him for another adventure in the 
wonderful land populated entirely with 
everything and everybody he has ever 
drawn. 

The story is told by Bernard Cribbins 
and the music is by Mike Batt. 
DIRECTOR IVOR WOOD 

12.10 Rainbow 

GEOFFREY HAYES 
STANLEY BATES 
JANE TUCKER 
ROD BURTON 
MATTHEW CORBETT 
ROY SKELTON 

Wild Animals—Lions 

The theme this week is wild animals 
and today Geoffrey shows Bungle how 
to make a cardboard lion. If you want 
to make one, have ready two empty 
cotton reels, thin card, glue, crayons 
and round-nosed scissors. 

Today’s story is called A Walk 
through the Jungle. Curly and Straight 
and Sally and Jake are by Brian Hall 
and Mark Cosgrove. The pt^ppeteers are 
Valerie Heberden and Ronnie Le Drew. 
WRITER JOHN KERSHAW: RESEARCHERS 
MARY AUSTEN, SAM HANSON: DIRECTORS 
DAPHNE SHADWELL, MICHAEL CUSTANCE: 
PRODUCER PAMELA LONSDALE 
Thames Television Production 


1.0 First Report 

LEONARD PARKIN 

What’s happening in the world this 
lunchtime? Leonard Parkin reports, 
with aU the latest home and inter¬ 
national news. Plus weather and the 
Financial Times index of share prices. 
NEWS EDITOR DAVID TUNE: ASSOCIATE 
PRODUCER BOB HUNTER: PRODUCER 
BARRIE SALES 
ITN Production' 

1.20 ATV Rewsdesk 

Your lunch-time look at local news. 
ATV Network Production 


1.30 Emmerdale Farm 



BY J^MY BURNHAM 

Annie Sugden finds herself involved in 
Joe’s decision about the future of his 
marriage. 

This week's cast: 

Sam Pearson 
Rosemary Kendall 
Jack Sugden 
Matt Skilbeck 
Annie Sugden 
Joe Sugden 
Amos Brearly 
Heniy Wilks 
Christine Sugden 
Barney 


Toke Townley 
Lesley Manville 
Andrew Burt 
Frederick Pyne 
Sheila Mercier 
Frazer Hines 
Ronald Magill 
Arthur Pentelow 
Angela Cheyne 
George Malpas 


CREATOR KEVIN LAFFAN: DESIGNER CHRIS 
GEORGE: DIRECTOR ROGER CHEVELEY : 
PRODUCER ROBERT D. CARDONA: 
EXECUTIVE PRODUCER DAVID CUNLIFFE 
Yorkshire Television Production 


2.0 Good Afternoon 

JUDtTH CHALMERS 

Judith Chalmers and Mary Berry bring 
you more recipes from the Good After¬ 
noon kitchen. 

DIRECTORS ADRIAN BROWN, GRAEME 
DUCKHAM: PRODUCER DIANA POTTER 

Thames Television Production 


Atl programmes are in cotour 
unless otherwise stated 


2.30 Rendezvous with 
Romance 

ROBERT YOUNG in 


My Darling Daughters' 
Anniversary 

A year after marrying off all four of 
his daughters in one day, a widower 
lands himself in a chaotic situation 
when trying to annoimce his wedding. 
See film guide, page 32 
Judge Charles Raleigh Robert Yoimg 
Matthew Cunningham Raymond Massey 


Maggie Cartwright 
Susan 
Robin 
Jennifer 
Charlotte 
Andy 


Ruth Hussey 
Darlene Carr 
Judy Strangis 
Sharon Gless 
Lara Parker 
Darrell Larson 


3.45 Betty Beop 

Betty Boop's Rise to Fame 

More cartoon fun with zany Betty. 

3.55 General Hospital 

See panel 

4.25 Clapperboard 

CHRIS KELLY 

Chris continues his look behind the 
scenes at the making of The Slipper and 
the Rose—The story of Cinderella the 
newly released film version of the 
famous fairy tale. 

COMPILER GRAHAM MURRAY: DIRECTOR 
LAURENCE MOODY: PRODUCER MURIEL 
YOUNG 

Granada Television Production 




I 
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GREAT FREEGFT 
FROMGREAT 
UNIVERSAL 

FREE - this 5-piece ‘Pyrex’ 

Set with plastic spoon and 
spatula as soon as your first 
order is accepted. Each piece 
is made of tough heat-resistant 
glass, easy to clean, durable - 
and guaranteed for 2 years 
against breakage from oven heat. 


Great Universal Spring ’76 
The moment you become a G.U.S. agent, you get top in the 
£ commission on everything you buy plus these other great 
benefits; *972-page catalogue. *Over 25,000 money 
saving fashion and home buys. *Free home trial. 
*Every item fully guaranteed. *No Extra Charge for 
Credit. *No Deposit. *Weekly payments only 5p in 
the £ over 20 weeks, less over 38 weeks. 


Or save time-dial loo^ 
ask for Freephone 2138 
and request your free 
catalogue. We’ll pay for 
the call. Offer applies to 
UK only (except Channel 
Islands). The right to 
refuse applications is 
reserved. 


NO STAMP NEEDED when you mail this coupon. 
Just fill in and address your envelope to: 

Great Universal, FREEPOST, Dept. GG7i 
Manchester Mi 8HP. 

Please rush me without obligation, my free catalogue and 
details of all my privileges as a Great Universal Agent. 


Name . 

BLOCK CAPITALS PLEASE 

Address . 


(I am over 18) 


Postcode. 


GG 71 
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4.50 The Kids from 47A 


Cinderella 

BY LYNDA MARCHAL 


Cinderella had enough problems without 
being lumbered with Binny, Willy and 
George as fairy godmothers. Will Jess 
ever get to the ball? i 


Binny 

Janice 

Miss Archibald 
Jess 

Miss East 
Mr. Stephens 
Richard Stephens 
Willy 
George 


Gaynor Hodgson 
Sally Ann Marlowe 
Zulema Dene 
Christine McKenna 
Joan Newell 
Lloyd Lamble 
Peter Settelen 
Nigel Greaves 
Russell Lewis 


SCRIPT EDITOR GAIL RENARD: DESIGNER 
JOHN HICKSON: DIRECTOR RICHARD 
BRAMALL: PRODUCER ALAN COLEMAN 


ATV Network Production 


5.20 Batman 


6.45 

The David Nixon Show 

with CHARLiE JAMES 
THE GREAT KOVARi 
THE MORETTi'S 
JON PERTWEE 

After their extraordin^ display of 
magic last week, David invites The 
Moretti’s back to the show. Then there’s 
a stunning new female singer, Charlie 
James, Kovari, the world’s most famous 
illusionist and Jon Pertwee. 

The show is written by David Nixon 
and George Martin. Magic associate is 
Ali Bongo, music associate Don Hunt, 
musical director Ronnie Aldrich and the 
production associate George Martin. 
How David Nixon learned to laugh at 
himself: see Family Scene, page 84 
DESIGNER MIKE HALL: DIRECTOR/ 
PRODUCER ROYSTON MAYOH 
Thames Television Production 


ADAM WEST 
BURT WARD in 

Minerva, Mayhem and 
Millionaires 


with Zsa Zsa Gabor 


Batman, Robin and Batgirl match wits 
with glamorous, thieving Minerva, 
owner of a mineral spa. 

See page 24 


Batman 

Robin 

Batgirl 

Alfred 

Chief O^Hara 

Commissioner Gordon 

Minerva 

Adonis 

Atlas 

Aphrodite 

Security guard 

Freddie, the Fence 

Monroe 

Customer 


Adam West 
Burt Ward 
Yvonne Craig 
Alan Napier 
Stafford Repp 
Neil Hamilton 
Zsa Zsa Gabor 
Bill Smith 
A1 Ferrara 
Yvonne Arnett 
Boyd Santell 
Jacques Bergerac 
William Dozier 
Howie Horwitz 


7.30 Coronation Street 

Len keeps them all guessing about who 
is coming to stay . . . See page 2 
This week^s cast: 


Annie Walker 
Len Fairclough 
Elsie Howard 
Rita Littlewood 
Mavis Riley 
Deirdre Langton 
Hilda Ogden 
Bet Lynch 
Betty Turpin 
Alf Roberts 
Ken Barlow 
Minnie Caldwell 
Albert Tatlock 
Tiicia Hopkins 
Ray Langton 
WRITER LESLIE DUXBURY: STOfUES 
ESTHER ROSE, PETER TONKINSON: 
DESIGNER GEOFF BENTLEY : DIRECTOR 
BILL gilmour: producer bill PODMORE 
Granada Television Production 


Doris Speed 
Peter Adamson 
Patricia Phoenix 
Barbara MuUaney 
Thelma Barlow 
Anne Kirkbride 
Jean Alexander 
Julie Goodyear 
Betty Driver 
Bryan Mosley 
William Roache 
Margot Bryant 
Jack Howarth 
Kathy Jones 
Neville Buswell 


5.50 News 
6.0 ATV Today 

What’s happening in the Midlands? 
Throughout the week your top team of 
reporters bring the latest news and fea¬ 
tures, probing in depth the important 
issues and raising a smile at the humor¬ 
ous side of life. There’s also your letters 
and latest sports news. The presenters 
are: Guy Adams, Trevor East, Colleen 
Gray, Peter Green, Reg Harcourt, Derek 
Hobson, Margaret Hounsell, Alan 
Jones, Wendy Jones, Judie Kellie, David 
Mannion, Tony Maycock, Gary Newbon, 
Helen Piddock, Peter Plant, Bev Smith, 
Bill Spencer, John Swallow, Chris 
Tarrant, John Withington. 

DIRECTORS JOHN OXLEY, NIGEL WARRACK: 
EDITOR TED TRIMMER: PRODUCER ROGER 
THOMAS 

ATV Network Production 


8.0 Rising Damp 

BY ERIC CHAPPELL 
with LEONARD ROSSITER 
RICHARD BECKINSALE 
FRANCES DE LA TOUR 
DON WARRINGTON 
Rigsby, the landlord of a seedy, down- 
at-heel boarding house, has a new 
tenant, Philip, who shares the top attic 
with Alan. The two boys discover they 
also share the same hobby—^women! So 
Philip provides a little touch of magic to 
try and attract the birds. The trouble 
starts when Rigsby becomes nosey ... $ 
Rigsby Leonard Rossiter 

Alan Richard Beckinsale 

Ruth Frances de la Tour 

Philip Don Warrington 

MUSIC DENNIS WILSON: DESIGNER COLIN 
PIGOTT: director/PRODUCER RONNIE 
BAXTER 

Yorkshire Television Production 


Programmes as ATV except for: 

ANGLIA 10.0 Betty Boop; 10.20 Regional 
Flavour; 10.45 Gilbert & Sullivan; 11.30 Good 
News; 12.50 Out of Town; 2.0 Houseparty; 2.30 
Film—Lancer Spy; 4.25 Romper Room; 5.20 
Nanny and Professor; 6.0 Anglia; 10.30 Film— 
Three in the Attic. 


GRANADA 9.30 Alphabet Soup; 9.55 Father 
Gets Home; 10.15 Film—First Men In The 
Moon; 11.50 Cartoon; 12.30 Gourmet; 1.20 Your 
Right; 2.30 Filnt—^The Fake; 3.45 Passing 
Parade; 5.15 Pied Piper; 5.20 Crossroads; 6.0 
Granada; 10.30 Report; 11.0 1976 Academy 
Awards. 

HTV 11.30 Good News; 12.30 Being A Child; 
2.0 Housecall; 2.30 Film—Spaceflight lC-1; 3.40 
Help Yourself; 5.20 Fable; 5.25 Crossroads; 6.1 
Report West; 6.22 Report Wales; 10.30 Film— 
The Haunting. 

HTV (Wales) As General Service except: 
2.0 Hamddcn; 6.1 Y Dydd; 8.30 Yr Wythnos. 


LONDON Transmission starts at: 9.55 21st 
Century; 10.20 Skippy; 10.45 Saint; 11.35 Un¬ 
tamed World; 12.30 Drive-In; 1.20 Today; 2.30 
Film—Death Takes a Holiday; 6.0 Today; 9.0 
Manhunter; 10.30 Marcus Welby. 

SOUTHERN Transmission starts at; 10.15 
Plants; 10.30 Watch And Ward; 11.0 Father Gets 
Home; 11.25 Cartoon; 11.30 And Now The Good 
News; 12.30 Here Comes The Future; 1.20 South 
News; 2.0 Houseparty; 2.30 Film—The Ni^t 
We Grot the Bird; 5.20 Daffy Duck; 5.25 Cross¬ 
roads; 5.50 News; 6.0 Day By Day; 10.30 Film— 
Don’t Be Afraid Of The Dark; 11.55 South News; 
12.5 Guideline; 12.10 Farm Progress. 


YORKSHIRE Transmission starts at: 

10.35 Ed Allen; 10.55 Hammy; 11.5 Technoflash; 

11.35 Catch Kandy; 12.30 Farmhouse Kitchen; 
1.20 Calendar; 1.30 Hogan’s Heroes; 2.30 Film— 
The Walking Hills; 5.20 Emmerdale; 6.0 Calen¬ 
dar; 10.30 A House in Regent Place; 11.0 
Calendar Special; 11.30 Oscar Peterson Presents. 



Elsie the Rover 
makes her return 

who’s that familiar face wandering 
down Coronation Street ? Of course 
it’s Elsie in the lovely shapely form 
of Patricia Phoenix, coming “home” 
to the street after an absence of 
nearly three years when Elsie moved 
away from her Lancashire home to 
work in Newcastle. 

Elsie’s return raises many ques¬ 
tions. Why has she come back? 
Where is husband Alan ? How long 
will she stay? And where will she 
live? The next few weeks should 
provide the answers to these in¬ 
triguing questions . . . 



8.30 World in Action 

Another hard-hitting report from the 
World in Action team . . . 

Granada Television Production 


9.0 Police Woman 

ANGIE DICKINSON in 

The Chasers 

Pepper goes after a gang of insurance 
swindlers, who persuade traffic accident 
victims to sue for damages—and then 
disappear with the money. 

Pepper Anderson Angie Dickinson 


Bill Crowley 

Styles 

Royster 

Dan Markson 

Hilda Morris 

Roman 

Hawkins 


Earl Holliman 
Ed Bernard 
Charles Dierkop 
Ian MeShane 
Ida Lupino 
Paul Benjamin 
John Smith 


10.0 News at Ten 


10.30 Platform for Today 

WENDY JONES 

Ladies Night 

Wendy Jones chairs another compelling 
programme in which women viewers 
have their say on the news and trends 
of the day.buu 

An entirely female audience tackles 
subjects as important to them as they 
are to men, but not the nappies, the 
recipes and the fashion of the traditional 
women’s programmes. 

A TV Network Production 


11.15 The Protectors 

ROBERT VAUGHN in 


Dragon Chase 

BY JOHN KRUSE 


Smuggling a Russian into Britain is a 
danger in itself—protecting him on his 
arrival proves even more hazardous. 


Lockier 

Nickolai 

Harry Rule 

Paul Bucket 

Contessa 

Peter Lockier 

Dev 

Jenny 

Mike 

Jasper 


Donald Houston 
William Dexter 
Robert Vaughn 
Tony Anholt 
Nyree Dawn Porter 
Bruce Robinson 
Kenneth Colley 
Mary Larkin 
C^ry Hamilton 
Jack Galloway 


DIRECTOR CHARLES CHRICHTON *. 
PRODUCERS GERRY ANDERSON, REG HILL 


11.45 Henry McKeating 

I rv 

... talks about “Remembrance”. 

• Dr. Henry McKeating is a lecturer 
on The Old Testament at Nottingham 
University. 

ATV Network Production 


11.50 Closedown 


Scientific Medication i 
Works Quickly, for Hours; 

Probled 

Itching 

Solved 

Even Annoying | 
Embarrassing Itching I 

Now you can get fast, long-lasting relief ; 
from the misery of itching, chafing, rashes] 
dry skin itch, even embarrassing personal 
membrane itch, with lanacane Medicated 
Creme. * 

Thousands of women and men suffer th^ 
misery of personal membrane itching. Buf 
now they are discovering the wonderful relief 
that LANACANE brings. j 

You see, itching causes scratching, which 
causes more itching. That’s the misery of what 
doctors recognise as the “Itch-scratch-itch’j . 
^cle. LANACANE works because it breaks th^ 
itch-scratch-itch cycle, lanacane relieve^ 
itching fast, quiets the urge to scratch. Therj 
LANACANE soothcs irritated skin, checks 
bacteria growth, speeds healing. It's sci 
pleasant to use - it’s greaseless, has nC 
unpleasant odour. Stop the misery ol 
problem itching. Try LANACANE'now. | 

^ Lanacane 
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10.30 Wait Till Your 
Father Gets Home 

The Swimming Pool 

Backyard battles erupt when Harry Boyle 
and his neighbour Salph share expenses 
for a swimming pool. t 

10.55 The Rules of 
the Game 

BILLY WRIGHT 

Tennis 

Join Billy and his guests to learn more 
about this exciting sport. t 

11.20 Survival 

PETER SCOTT 

Inside Story 

BY JOHN GOODERS 

The blue tit is one of the best-known 
and most popular of British birds. But 
because it hides in the smallest of nests, 
little is known of the blue tit’s love life. 

Now, new camera techniques have 
enabled naturalists to get their first 
close-up of the blue tit “at home.” 

The programme is introduced by Peter 
Scott with music by Sam Sklair. t 
CAMERAMEN SEAN MORRIS, DAVID 
THOMPSON : EDITOR RON POPE 
Anglia Television Production 

11.45 Cartoon 

Fun for all the family. 

12.0 Paperpiay 

SUSAN STRANKS 

Itsy and Bitsy and Sue dress up as 
Romans, with the girls wearing brooches 
Sue makes from silver milk bottle tojw. 

A Roman medal made from silver foil, 
cardboard and string, is worn by the 
boys as a pendant. 

They all make a Roman village from 
cardboard boxes, rolls of paper and 
sticky tape. 

DESIGNER SYLVA NADOLNY: DIRECTOR/ 
PRODUCER CHARLES WARREN 
Thames Television Production 

12.10 Roinhow 

Wild Animals—Monkeys 

Geoffrey and Bungle watch monkeys in 
the zoo and in the jungle. Sally and 
Jake have a surprise present and Jane, 
Rod and Matthew sing about The King 
of the Swingers. 

12.30 Treasures In Store 

The Ulster Folk and 
Transport Museum 

Spread over 100 acres of woodland, 
overlooking Belfast Lough, the museum 
is one of the finest and most compre¬ 
hensive of its kind in the British Isles. 
Cottages from all over Ulster have been 
rebuilt there exactly as they were lived 
in during the 18th century. 

There are exhibits, too, of country 
industries, including a water mill which 
was used to forge traditional tools, many 
of which—such as those for cutting peat 
—^are still in use. 

Transport, from the jaunting car, in 
which visitors can ride, to the motor car, 
is well represented and the whole 
museum makes a pleasant way to study 
social history. 

The narrator is Derek Kinnen. 
DIRECTOR BOB BRIEN 
Ulster Television Production 


1.0 First Report 

Latest news from at home and abroad, 
presented by Leonard Parkin. Plus 
weather report, and the latest Financial 
Times index of share prices. 

1.20 ATV Hewsdesk 

1.30 Emmefdide Farm 

When a letter arrives from Rome, doubts 
grow concerning Jack Sugden’s reason 
for returning to Emmerdale Farm. 

For cast, see Monday. 

2.0 Good Afterooon 

MARY PARKINSON 

Mary and her guests look at aspects of 
daily life. 

2.30 Mid-week Racing 

from Newmarket 

Newmarket, home of English racing, 
opens its 1976 fiat racing season with a 
top-class meeting featuring a valuable 
Classic trial on each of its three days. 

Today’s £5,0CK) - added Ladbroke 
Craven Stakes run on the historic Row- 
ley Mile course is one of three imj^rtant 
races in a meeting that is traditionally 
a proving-ground for trainers aiming at 
the 1,000 and 2,000 guineas. 

Between races, ex-jockey Brough Scott 
takes a look behind the scenes to reveal 
the secrets of the racing stable in the 
first of a series of short chats with a 
trainer and stable staff. 

Today, he examines the different 
types of saddle and their uses. And over 
the next few meetings he focuses on 
every stage of a horse’s career, from 
breaking-in a raw yearling tp shoeing 
and saddling a top Thoroughbred. 

Keeping you abreast of facts, form 
and fancies are ITV’s racing team of 
race guide John Rickman, commentators 
John Penney, Raleigh Gilbert and Ken 
Butler and man on die rails Peter Moor. 
Tour card: 

2.35 Stunmey Maiden Stakes (5f.) 

3.5 Ladbroke Craven Stakes (Im.) 

3.35 Ladbroke Leisure Handicap (Hm.) 
DIRECTOR ROY LOMAS 

Independent Television Sport Production 

3.45 The Budget 

See panel right 



APRIL 6 


TUESDAY 


FAST and comprehensive—^that’s ITN’s coverage for the 
Budget. As Denis Healey, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
announces his measures the ITN Budget team and one of 
London’s leading stockbrokers, Phillips and Drew, will 
be gauging the full effect of the Budget on the man and 

,,,11111, III,,,.nil woman in the street and giving their forecast in figures. 

Peter Snow leads the ITN Budget team, working with computer analyst Paul 
McKee and the VT 30 computer^—which shows graphically the financial situ¬ 
ation in an instant. Political editor Julian Haviland and industrial editor Peter 
Sissons explain the significance behind today’s news. Also in the ITN 
Budget studio will be leaders from management and trade umons to discuss 
the Budget—one that Mr. Healey presents in the li^t of high unemployment 
and speculation on what form the next stage of the incomes poUcy will take 

What does the Budget mean to you? Here is your check list which 
is designed to give an at-a-glance breakdown of today’s big news. 

Check your figures with ITN’s VT30 computer on-screen displays 


THE BUDGET 



PERSONAL ALLOWANCES 

1975/76 

1976/77 

CHANGES 

Single/wife's earnings 

£675 



Married | 

£955 



, *65 or over at start 

Elderly ‘single of tax year 

£950 



Elderly married 

£1425 



Children aged under 11 

£240 



Children aged 11-16 

£275 



Aged 16 plus (full-time students) 

£305 




Will there be an increase in income tax allowances? Compre¬ 
hensive assessment by the ITN Bud get team and instant cornputer 
analyses show how the following ITN family income groups will fare 



exam PLES E 3 ch family has two children under 11 : wife not working, £90 family has 

mortgage and some life insurance relief. £150 family has mortgage/life 
insurance and pension fund payments relief. 


WEEKLY PAY 

Nat. 

Ins,* 

£2.31 

TAX 

£5.22 

Effect of last Budget 

down 0.27p 

TAX 

after this 
Budget 

CHANGES 

plus or 
minus 

ill 


£4.04 

£15.72 

up0.33p 




ft £90 

£5.19 

£18.95 

up 0.51 p 




N £150 

£5.46 

£36.97 

up £1.30 




♦from April 6 


Programmes as ATV except for; 

ANGLIA 10.0 Film—^Alf’s Button Afloat; 
11.30 Hook, Line and Sinker; 2.0 Houseparty; 6.0 
Anglia; 7.0 Cartoon; 7.10 Survival; 7.40 Movie— 
Haunts of the Very Rich; 10.40 Matter of Life; 
11.40 Drive-In. 

GRANADA 9.30 Sesame St.; 10.25 Skippy; 
10.50 Place To Hide; 11.5 Superman; 11.25 Big 
Country; 1.20 Your Right; 6.0 Granada; 6.35 
Adventxirer; 7.35 McCloud; 10.40 Matter Of 
Life; 11.40 Boney. 

HTV 11.30 Hook, Line And Sinker; 2.0 House- 
party; 6.1 Report West; 6.20 Report Wales; 6.40 
Wisdom; 7.10 McMillan And Wife; 10.40 A 
Matter Of Life; 11.40 Drive-In. 

HTV (Wales) As General Service except: 
6.1 Y Dydd; 10.40 Ar Brawf; 11.25 Wasg; 
11.40 World In Action. 

LONDON Transmission starts at: 10.0 
Wait Till Father Gets Home; 10.25 Spiderman; 
10.50 Animal Oassics; 11.35 Galloping Gourmet; 
1.20 Today; 6.0 Today; 6.40 Crossroads; 7.35 
Film—The Longest Night; 11.40 Drive-In; 
12.10 Bamaby Jones. 

SOUTHERN Transmission starts at: 10.0 
Film—Holiday Camp; 11.35 Hook, Line And 
Sinker; 1.20 South News; 2.0 Houseparty; 6.0 
Day By Day; 6.45 Wisdom; 7.15 Film—Son Of A 
Gunfighter; 11.40 Drive-In; 12.10 South News. 

YORKSHIRE Transmission starts at: 
10.35 Ed Allen; 10.55 Hammy; 11.5 Untamed 
World; 11.35 Skippy; 1.20 Calendar; 1.30 About 
Britain; 6.0 Calendar; 7.30 Emmerdale; 8.0 
F.B.I.; 11.40 Odd Couple; 12.5 Easter Questions. 


duty on petrol, drink and cigarettes be increased? To find 
lit how well you have, or have not, fared check your figures on 
__ ITN Budget nroeramme 



PRICE 

DUTY 

DUTY 

CHANGE 

NEW 

PRICE 

69-79p* 

22ip 



£40 

— 

- 



CONSUMER TAXES 
YOUR CAR 



4-Star Petrol 
Road Fund Licence 


DRINKS AND 

CIGARETTES 

Whisky/Gin 

PRICE * 

£3.45 

DUTY 

£2.58 

Dun 

CHANGE 

NEW 

PRICE 

You may like to list any 

other significant changes 
in the Budget which may 
effect you or your family 

Tablewine/EEC 

90p upwards 

44p 



OTHER MEASURES 

Beer 

22p average 

5.9p 



Pensions 

Tobacco: 

20 standard plain 

52p 

34ip 



Prices 

20 standard filter 

42ip 

26p 



Welfare 

1 Industry 

loz. pipe tobacco 

61-76P 

40p 



*includes 8 % VAT 


VAT 


YOUR DO-IT-YOURSELF CHECK LISTS COMPILED BY MICHAEL CKAMBHILAIN, 

ITN’s BUDGET PROGRAMME ECONOIVUST 

EDITOR SUE TINSOK: DIRECTOR ROBERT VERRALL: EXECUTIVE PRODUCER DAVID NICHOLAS 

ITN Production 
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Take comfort in Rogues 



There are no fewer than fifteen 
different styles in the new Rogue 
Collection. Ties and casuals^ suedes 
and leathers and exclusive new 
designs. 

One thing hasn't changed-the 
comfort. The leathers are seleaed 
to ensure it, the designs chosen to 
guarantee it. 

And if you need a little extra 
comfort-take a look at the price! 

From £Z99 to £10.99 

JOHN WHITE BRANDED FOOTWEAR LTD., HIGHAM FERRERS, 
NORTHANTS NN9 8DW. 



There wiO be more than a 
little bit of Wisdom this 
evening on Norman’s show 

5.50 News 


6.0 ATV Today 

Including Police Five with Shaw Taylor. 



5.35 Crossroods 


Sandy and Faye make a joint decision. 


This week*s cast: 
Faye Mansfield 
Scmdy Richardson 
Ed Lawton 
Diane Parker 
Benny 

David Hunter 
LiaHua 
Mrs. Rawlings 
Carney 

Sheila Mollison 
Bill Warren 
Jill Harvey 
Josie Welch 
Stan Harv^ 

Meg Mortimer 
Dr. Famham 
Mr. Murray 


Fiona Curzon 
Roger Tonge 
Thomas Heathcote 
Susan Hanson 
Paul Henry 
Ronald Allen 
June Bolton 
Bay White 
Jack Woolgar 
Sonia Fox 
David Valla 
Jane Rossington 
Theresa Watson 
Edward Clayton 
Noele Gordon 
Allan Lander 
Jack Allen 


WRITERS MICHALA CREES, JON ROLLASON, 
ARTHUR SCHMIDT, ANNE VALERY: 
DIRECTOR KENNETH CARTER; PRODUCER 
JACK BARTON 

A TV Network Production 


7.0 A Little Bit of Wisdom 

NORMAN WISDOM in 

A Present for Linda 


BY LEW SCHWARZ 


When Norman sets out to find a birth¬ 
day present for the boss’s daughter, there 
are no happy returns with Alec pulling 
a fast one and Norman pushing his luck. 


Norman 
Alec Potter 
Linda Clark 
Albert Clark 
Det. Sgt. Ford 
Customer 


Norman Wisdom 
Neil McCarthy 
Frances White 
Robert Keegan 
Anthony Dutton 
Leonard Woodrow 


DESIGNER DAVID CHANDLER; DIRECTOR/ 
PRODUCER LES CHATFIELD 


ATV Network Production 


7.30 Cartoon Time 

A light-hearted start to evening viewing. 


Annual subscription rates for 
TVTimes, home and overseas, £12 
Including post and packing. Please 
send cheques to: Chief Account¬ 
ant, TVTimes, 247 Tottenham 
Court Road, London WiP OAU. 
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7.35 The Tuesday Mystery 
Movie: McCloud 

DENNIS WEAVER 
J. D. CANNON 
TERRY CARTER in 


Return to the Alamo 


Women’s lib arrives at police headquar- 
:ers just as three major cases—a bomber 
terrorising the city, a kidnapping and a 
missing baby in ne^ of immediate medi¬ 
cal care—^require special supervision. 

See film guide, page B2 


Sam McCloud 

Chief Clifford 

Sgu Bro^hurst 

Sgt, Phyllis Norton 

Chis Coughlin 

Gladys 

Lang 

Parkes 

Grover 

Foreman 

Marty 

Simms 

Dr, Hunt 

Paul 

Mrs, Clifford 


Dennis Weaver 
J. D. Cannon 
Terry Carter 
TeriGarr 
Diana Muldaur 
Jean Cooper 
Charles Tyner 
Larry Storch 
Ken Lynch 
Mark Wheeler 
Robert Weaver 
Sidney Qute 
Regis Cordic 
Brad Dexter 
Coleen Gray 


New Series 


9.01 

Ploys for Britain 

The Paradise Run 


BY HOWARD BRENTON 

Discipline, responsibility, skill, self- 
reliance? Johnny joined the Army be¬ 
cause he liked canoeing. 

But in this first in a new series of 
plays on contemporary subjects, he finds 
himself in the middle of a strife-tom 
dty, and discovers other qualities for 
survival are needed. But does he deserve 


the fast-moving nightmare his life be¬ 
comes? 

# This is a first major television play 
for 33-year-old Howard Brenton, who 
has already had several stage successes. 
Out of the armchair into the realism: 
see page 16 


See also In View. 

Johnny 

Henry 

Carol 

Cag 

Mrs, Brown 
Ted Brown 
Scabby 
Sergeant 

Party guests 


Terrorists 


Soldiers 

Small girl 
Swedish woman 
Man in buffet 


Kevin McNally 
Ian Charleson 
Sarah Porter 
Maurice O’Connell 
Daphne Heard 
Ken Sicklen 
Dickie Arnold 
Terence Davies 
Carole Hayman 
Bill Hootkins 
John Dicks 
L Jennifer Lipman 
Robert Putt 
Stephen Whittaker 
Denis Lawson 
Mark Crowley 
Boyd C. Mackenzie 
Peter Postelthwaite 
Chris Cregan 
Kim Doyle 
Jonina Scott 
Niall Padden 


STORY EDITOR SALLY HEAD: DESIGNER 
BILL PALMER: PRODUCER BARRY HANSON; 
DIRECTOR MICHAEL APTED 
Thames Television Production 

10.0 

News at Ten 
10.30 

The Budget 

The Rt, Hon. Denis Healey, M.P., 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 



10.40 A Matter of Ufe 

The Boy in the Bubble 

Ever since he was bom in Houston, 
Texas, doctors have considered David 
one of the most baffling and mysterious 
cases in medical history. 

At four years old he looks and acts 
like a normal well-built boy with bright 
eyes and a precocious intelligence. 

But David has hved his entire life in 
a sterile bubble. Doctors know that 
because he has no resistance to disease, 
he cannot be allowed to come into con¬ 
tact with the germs and microbes in the 
outside worlcL Inside the bubble he’s 
safe and healthy. Outside he’d be dead 
in a matter of days. 

Tonight’s programme takes a long 
look at David and at the British doctors 
who are searching for a way to save 
similarly stricken children in this country 
—a search which has profound implica¬ 
tions for all in the fight against disease. 
Only mbber-glove cuddles for the boy 
who lives in a bubble: see page 20 
CAMERAMEN DICK DODD, PETER JACKSON: 
PRODUCERS KEVIN SIM, SIMON WELFARE: 
DIRECTOR DAVID GREEN: EXECUTIVE 
PRODUCER DUNCAN DALLAS 
Yorkshire Television Production 

11.40 Angling Today 

TERRY THOMAS 

A look at the diversity of fishing inter¬ 
ests, from coarse fishing on the lower 
Severn, long-distance surf-casting off a 
Cornish beach and a look at some of the 
species in their free-swimming state. $ 
PRODUCER DONALD SHINGLER 
ATV Network Production 

12.10 Closedown 


I lan Charleson and Sarah 
Porter at dinner. Piay For 
Britain —* The Paradise Run 


ADVERTISEMENT 

\DUCANT 
PLAN TOO 
EARIYFOR 
THE 

EDINBURGH 

MILITARY 

TATTOO 

18 August—11 September 

This year the Tattoo will be 
televised to over 14 countries. It is 
a spectacle nobody should miss. Its 
breathtaking setting on the Castle 
Esplanade, plus its lineup of first 
rate international displays and 
military items have made it one of the 
world’s most popular family events 
for nearly 30 years. 

This year we’ll be hosting a 
brigade of Nepalese Gurkhas, Italian 
Carabinieri, and a U.S. Armed Forces 
Display Team in addition to the 
traditional Massed Hpes and Drums 
and Massed Military Bands. 

You can arrange bookings and 
get full details about the Tattoo by 
writing (enclosing a stamped 
addressed envelope) to The Tattoo 
Manager, 1 CockbumStreet, Edinburgh 
EHl IQB quoting reference. tvt 





Empire 

I The Empire Stores Catalogue. 

It’s different because 
1 you’re different. 

I Fill in this coupon and send it in an unstamped seali^ ^ 

I envelope lot Empire Stores Limited. Freepost, Bradford BD99 4 Xd. ^ 

I I am interested in becoming an Empire Agent. I am over 18. 

‘ Name (Mr, Mrs, Miss) ___ 


The right to refuse applications is reserved. 


TTI36 


County 


Postal Code 


The new Empire Stores Catalogue 
could be a best seller for you because 
it’s a fabulous department store in a 
single book. There’s no other 
catalogue quite like it 

In over 800 full-colour pages you’ll 
find something for everyone. All 
available on free approval. And we 
give you a personal service,speedy 
delivery and a generous commission. 

_ In addition,we honestly believe 

our credit terms are the best in the business. 

With our catalogue,you’ve a best seller at your 
finger tips. Post the coupon today._ 


WORLD'S I 

TINIEST 

HEARING 

AIDSI 

New company plans low-cost 
“invisible" hearing help 

Those who are not really deaf, but who 
strain to hear at times should take advant¬ 
age of a wonderful offer. A company 
called Hidden Hearing have produced a 
little book called A Simple Way to Better 
Hearing. It describes and illustrates new 
tiny low-cost correctors and clarifiers 
and will be sent quite free and without 
obligation to anyone filling in the coupon 
below. If you are looking for something to 
Help you hear clearly again then you don’t 
need a conventional hearing aid. A tiny 
Clarifier could give you such marvellously 
clear, natural hearing. Don’t buy an 
expensive hearing aid—post the coupon 
below and learn how you could hear 
clearly again—at a sensible price! 


I Please post me my copy of your new free 
I book without obligation. TV 1/4 


I Address. 

I. 

I To Hidden Hearing Ltd., 

I Freepost, London, NWl lYD 
■ Tel: 01-4S6 3808 No stamp required 

I Callers: 146 Marylebone Rd., London NWl. 
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4.25 


Mike Reid with the smile diafs so familiar to thousands of youngsters 
who watch or participate in his unusual quiz show, Runaround* In fact, 
the variety of his quests is liable to attract all ages. That’s quizbiz . . . 


Racing from Newmarket 

Mid-week Racing goes to the home of English racing 


TTY’S team is at Newmarket for 
more top events from a first-class 
card. With added prize money on 
top races at record levels —-today’s big 


HORSE SENSE 

Brough Scott takes a look behmd 
the scenes today at bridles, reins 
and nosebands. With the help of 
the versatile jump and flat hor^ 
Atmani and Epsom trainer Philip 
Mitchell, he explains how the bit 
is positioned in the horse’s mouth 
and why some racehorses perform 
better in sheepskin nosebands. 


race, the Tote Free Handicap, 
is now worth £8,000. 

It is also a highly-rated guide to 
Qassic form, with weights b^ed 
on the Jockey Qub’s own handicap 
of last year’s two-year-old form. 
today’s card: 

2.35 Wood Ditton 
Stakes (Iw.) 

3.5 Tote Free 
Handicap (7/.) 

3.35 Ladbroke 
Handicap 
mm.) 


10.30 The Osmonds 

Transylvania 

Cartoon adventures with the top Ameri¬ 
can pop group, who today discover the 
weird secrets of Count Dracula s 
Castle. t 


10.50 Morning Movie 


HERSCHEL BERNARD! 

STEFANIE POWERS 
LARRY HAGMAN in 

No Place to Run 

An ageing shopkeeper, Hyam Maish, 
takes over custody of his son and 
daughter-in-law’s adopted son when they 
are killed. Despite Hyam’s old-fashioned 
ways and his stubbornness about retir¬ 
ing, the old man and the boy, Doug, 
develop a deep love and respect for each 
other. Hyam’s age and health, however, 
force the county adoption agency to ask 


for the return of Doug. 
See film guide, page 32 


Hyam Maish 
Bonnie Howard 
Jay Fox 
Remis 

Dr, Golenski 
Doug 


Herschel Bernard! 
Stefanie Powers 
Larry Hagman 
Neville Brand 
Tom Bosley 
Scott Jacoby 


12.0 The Adventures of 
Rwen Bear 

Rupert and Tiger Lily 


BY ANNA STANDON 

Rupert g<^s back in time to find Merlin 
the Wizard—the only one who can 
mend the magic wand belonging to 
Tiger Lily’s father. 

The narrator is Judy Bennett. 
DIRECTOR MARY TURNER: PRODUCERS 
MARY TURNER, JOHN READ 


12.10 Rainbow 

guest MOLLIE SUGDEN 

Wild Animals—Kangeroos 

Bungle watches kangaroos leaping and 
bounding and Mollie Sugden tells a 
story called Mother Kangaroo. 


12.30 About Britain 

Ulster Sails West 

Hundreds, probably thousands of Ulster 
immigrants fought for American inde¬ 
pendence. At least two were instrumental 
in drafting and printing the actual 
Declaration of Independence. 

In the 200 years that followed, 
several men of Ulster ancestry became 
Presidents of the U.S. Today some 
of their Irish ancestral homesteads 
remain standing. Charles Witherspoon 
visits a few, and examines the back¬ 
ground from which their sturdy ances¬ 
tors sailed west. 

PRODUCER JOHN BRIAN WADDELL 
Ulster Television Production 


1.0 Rrs! Report 

Latest home and world news, wither 
and the Financial Times share index, 
with Leonard Parkin. 

1.20 ATV Newsdesk 


1.30 Couples 

Gilly is tom apart by the possessive 
jealousies of both Har^ ^d Jack. She 
is not sure any more if eiAer of them 
cares about her. They, in turn, are 
equally confused about whether she has 
ever really cared for them or whether 
she’s just playing another game. 

This week*s cast: 


Marian Steinberg 

Gilly 

Harry 

Jack 

Heather Barnes 
Robert Warren 
Ralph Hewitt 
Sheila Warner 
Mrs. Jenner 
Ted Boyce 
Alan Taylor 
Jan Jenkins 
Roz Clarke 
Mr. Turner 
Jane Selby 


Maureen Lipman 
Katherine Fahy 
Alan Browning 
Lynda Bellingham 
Carol Macready 
Anthony Bate 
Paul Darrow 
Colette O’Neil 
Jean Marlow 
Peter Attard 
David Swift 
Kika Markham 
Geraldine Newman 
David Garfield 
Marjorie Yates 


WTRITER PETER RANSLEY : STORY EDITOR 
RUTH PARKHILL : DESIGNER PHILIP 
BLOWERS : PRODUCER JUNE ROBERTS : 
DIRECTOR GERRY MILL 


Thames Television Production 


2.0 Oood Afternoon 



ELAINE GRAND 

What’s in the news? Elaine Grand looks 
at this week’s big story. 


2.30 Mid-Week Racing 

from Newmarket 
See panel 

3.55 General Hospital 

Dr. Matthew Armstrong finally con¬ 
fronts his son Jonathan. Arnold Capper’s 
mail order enterprise receives a setback. 

For cast, see Monday. 


4.25 Runaround 

MIKE REID 

High-speed Mike launches another 
edition of his Whizz Quiz in which tm 
contestants compete for some “Ter-rif- 
ic” prizes. 

Special items on today’s all-action 
show are four Go-karts, a real live ele¬ 
phant and half a dozen special Royal 
Marine stunt motorcycles. 

The Marines display team, stars of 
many Royal Tournament, take over ^e 
studio for a dazzling display of riding 
skill, including human pyramids and 
jumping their high-powered bikes off a 
springboard. 

DEVISERS MERRIL HEATTER, BOB QUIGLEY: 
DESIGNER GREG LAWSON ; DIRECTOR/ 
PRODUCER COLIN NUTLEY 
Southern Television Production 

4.50 The Molly Wopsies 

by MR. SMITH 

Arrowing Times 

Red In dian s in Heathcote? Surrounding 
the village hall? Whatever next? P.C. 
Berry investigates and finds a tomahawk 
with the initials “D.D.” carved on the 
handle. The culprit seems obvious. 
P.C. Berry Aubrey Morris 

Sgt. Needier George Innes 

Rev. Braithwaite Frank Gatliff 

Chief Constable Frank Thornton 

Chief Constable's wife Elaine Mitchell 
Mrs. James Noel Dyson 

Mrs. Braithwaite Rosamund Greenwood 
Dinkey Dunkley Ben Forster 

Alan Musgrove PhU Daniels 

Norman Yates Matthew Whiteman 
Dotty Minton Julie Taylor 

DESIGNER BILL PALMER: PRODUCER RUTH 
BOSWELL: DIRECTOR STAN WOODWARD 
Thames Television Production 

5.20 ATV Todoy-I 

Including Junior Police Five. 

.5.50 News 
6.0 ATV Today-ll 
6.35 Crossroads 

Lia learns David’s terrible secret. 

For cast, see Tuesday. 


Annual subscription rates for 
TVTinries, home and overseas, £12 
including post and packing. Please 
send cheques to: Chief Account¬ 
ant, TVTimes, 247 Tottenham 
Court Road, London W1P OAU. 


7.0 This Is Your life 

EAMONN ANDREWS 

Someone, somewhere, is keeping the 
biggest secret of their lives, so that 
someone close to them can get an even 
bigger surprise when Eamonn says “This 
Is Your Life.” 

PRODUCER JACK CRAWSHAW *. PROGRAMME 
CONSULTANTS TOM BRENNAND, ROY 
bottomley: programme associate kay 
BIRD : DIRECTORS MIKE DORMER, 

PHILIP CASSON : EXECUTIVE PRODUCER 
JACK ANDREWS 

Thames Television Production 

7.30 Coronation Street 

The regulars react to the return of an 
old friend — 

For cast, see Monday. 



AS FEATURED ON TV 


Treat your Man about the House to the 
original apron as worn by Robin in the 
top-rated TV series. Black-trimmed, mauve 
bra-and-suspender-belt design on hardwearing 
cotton - he’ll be the dishiest dish-washer in 
town! Get one yourself and share the giggle! 

0nly£1 95 —p&p20p. 



Send cheque/P.O. or quote 
Barclaycard/Access number. 
UPSTAIRS/DOWNSTAIRS (Dept. TVT) 
29 Tulketh Street Southport, 
Merseyside, PR8 1AG. 
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WEDNESDAY 



t.O Man About the House 


BY JOHNNIE MORTIMER, BRIAN COOKE 

RICHARD O'SULLIVAN 
PAULA WILCOX 
SALLY THOMSETT 
YOOTHA JOYCE 
BRIAN MURPHY in 

Another Bride, Another 
Groom 

with Leslie Sands 
Glynn Edwards 

Wedding bells are ringmg in this final 
episode of the last series. But nothing 
goes exactly to plan. To start with, how 
can Chrissy get married when the bride¬ 
groom has had his head knocked off? 
And what can Robin do to rescue the 
cake he has baked with such loving care? 
Robin Richard O’Sullivan 

Chrissy Patila Wilcox 

Jo Sally Thomsett 

Mrs. Roper Yootha Joyce 

Roper Brian Murphy 

Larry Doug Fisher 

Norman Norman Eshley 

Robin's Dad Leshe Sands 

Chrissy's Dad Glynn Edwards 

Chrissy's Mum Daphne Oxenford 

Robin's Mum Hilda Kriseman 

Registrar Dennis Reamsden 

DESIGNER ROBIN PARKER *. DIRECTOR/ 
PRODUCER PETER FRAZER-JONES 
Thames Television Production 

8.30 Up the Workers 

HENRY McGEE LANCE PERCIVAL 
NORMAN BIRD VIVIENNE MARTIN 
VICTOR MADDERN in 
A Fishy Business 

BY TOM BRENNAND, ROY BOTTOMLEY 

Mr. Bligh seems to have taken up a 
new interest. The workers think it’s the 
ladies, but actually, it’s angling. When 
Hamfiitt finds out the truth, Mr, Bligh 
finds himself in hot water . . . 

Andrea Lesley Duff 

Bernard Peck Lance Percml 

Richard Bligh Henry McGee 

Mrs. Bligh Kathleen Byron 

Mavis Vivienne Martin 

Sid Stubbins Norman Bird 

Pergy Leon Vital! 

Fred Hamfiitt Victor Maddem 

PROGRAMME ASSISTANT PAULA BURDON: 
DESIGNER JOHN HICKSON: 
DIRECTOR/PRODUCER ALAN TARRANT 

ATV Network Production 


Best Man 
About the House 

GETTING MARRIED —then becoming 
engaged a week later? It sotmds odd 
but that’s what happened to the happy 
pair in the final episode of Man About 

the House. , ^ ^ r 

The wedding was recorded betore 
last week’s show because Leslie 
Sands (Robin’s dad) was busy on the 
date originally planned. And it would 
not have been right not to have dad 
there. Anyway, he’s needed to mop 
up Mother’s tears. 

“Actually we were glad to be out of 
sequence,” says Richard O’Sulhvan 
who plays Robin, who has pursued 
Chrissy over 39 episodes. “Over the 
three years of working together as a 


Programmes as ATV except for: 

ANGLIA 9.55 Boney; 10.45 Animated Cla^ 
sics; 11.30 Profile; 2.0 Houseparty; 5.20 Hogan s 
Heroes; 6.0 Anglia; 10.40 Persuaders. 

GRANADA 9.30 Alphabet Soup; 9.55 Ol¬ 
msted Classics; 10.35 Journal; 10.50 Place to Live; 
11.5 Spiderman; 11.25 Candy; 11.45 Hamster; 

1 20 Your Right; 5.15 Kerr; 5.20 Crossroads; 6.0 
Granada; 6.30 Challenge; 10.40 San Franasco; 

11.35 Papers; 11.55 Wrestling. 

HTV 11.30 Rinty Monaghan; 2.0 Houseparty; 
5.20 Fable; 5.25 Crossroads; 6.1 Report West; 
6.15 Report Wales; 6.30 Survival; 10.40 Theatre 
of Stars. 

HTV (Wales) As General Service except: 
4.25 Rhifeddodau; 6.1 Y Dydd. 

LONDON Transmission starts at: 10.0 
.Merrie Melodies; 10.25 Film—Dimples; 11.35 
Kreskin; 1.20 Today; 5.20 Flintstones; 6.0 Today; 

6.35 Crossroads; 10.40 Police Story; 12.10 Papers 
Say. 

SOUTHERN Transmission starts at: 10.30 
The Nature Of Things; 11.25 Cartoon; 11.35 
Profile; 1.20 South News; 2.0 Houseparty; 5.20 
Daffy Duck; 5.25 Crossroads; 6.0 Day By Day; 
10.40 Of Men and Women; 12.10 South News. 

YORKSHIRE Transmission starts at: 

10.35 Ed Allen; 10.55 HamUton; 11.5 A^terious 
Island; 12.30 Mum’s The Word; 1.20 Calendar; 
5.20 Calendar; 6.0 Calendar; 10.40 Police Story. 


9.0 Luke’s Kingdom 

The Loves and Lives of the 
Firbeck Family 
OLIVER TOBIAS 
with JAMES CONDON 
GERARD MAGUIRE 
ELISABETH CROSBY in 
Episode 2: The Land Lovers 

BY JOHN DORSMAN 

The Firbeck family have arrived in Aus¬ 
tralia of the 1830’s to find that the land 
assigned to them has been occupied by 
a Colonel Gallagher, who has built a 
fine house and estate. Gallagher has 
offered a silver cup to anyofie whose 
horse can beat his own. When Jason 
calls, Gallagher is goaded into agreeing 
that the prize should also be a convict 
serving girl. A decision that is to have 
tragic consequences. ^ 

Jason’s rash behaviour resolvp Luke s 
decision to take over leadership of the 
Firbeck family. 

Luke Oliver Tobias 

Samuel Gerard Maguire 

Jason James London 

Jassy Elisabeth Crosby 

Col. Gallagher Kenneth Laird 

Ellen Judy 

Judge Glynn Colin (^roft 

D'Arcy John Gaden 

Wicket Ron Haddrick 

Mrs. Wicket Hilda Scurr 

Anna Louise Bettina Ken ter 

Storekeeper Joseph Furst 

Mollv Shirley Cameron 

Shepherd WilUe Fennd 

Morgan Les Foxcroft 

Rosie Victoria Anoux 

Willoughby Gavin Hamilton 

Capt. Hopkins John Ewart 

FILM EDITOR RICHARD HINDLEY : FILM 
CAMERAMAN JOHN MACLEAN : DIRECTOR 
KEN HANNAM: EXECUTIVE PRODUCER 
TONY ESSEX 

Yorkshire Television Production 


10.0 Mews at Ten 




happy team, it would have been too 
sad to have the wedding and all the 
goodbyes at the same time.” 

Although this is the end of Man 
About the House, Richard returns 
later in a new series when Robin starts 
running his own restaurant. And 
Brian Murphy and Yootha Joyce have 


Family) friends . • • 
and the Ropers as 
well... raUy round 
to give the happy 
couple a great send- 
off in Man About the 
House tonight. But ^ 
there is still a surprise 
in store for them alL 

their own series in the autumn, George 
and Mildred, in which the Ropers 
move to a “posh” area and have 
trouble with a snobby neighbour. 

Meanwhile there’s trouble back at ‘ 
Chrissy’s wedding as well, involving 
car-sickness, a darts match, and the 
colour of Norman’s eyes. 


10.40 Griff 


LORNE GREENE in 

Isolate and Destroy 

An unknown assailant informs Wade 
Griffin that he intends to kill the detec¬ 
tive, after isolating him from his friends. 
The man has already shot two people ... 
See film guide, page 32 
Wade Griffin Lome Greene 

Mike Murdoch Ben Murphy 

Grade Newcombe Patoda Stich 

Capt. Barney Marcus Vic Tayback 
Katharine McAfee Inga Swenson 

Larry Taylor Steven Keats 

Joe Rawls Scat Man Crothers 


11.40 Professional 
Wrestling 

from Leeds Town Hall. 
heavyweight: Count Bartelli (Crewe) 
v. Roy St. Qair (Cornwall). 
MIDDLEWEIGHT: Alan Dennison (Brad¬ 
ford) V, Qive Myers (London). 

The commentator is Kent Walton. 
DIRECTOR BURT BUDIN 
Independent Television Sport Production 

12.10 Closedown 


Around the world in half an hour with 
ITN’s cameramen and reporters. 

10.30 The Budget 

Geoffrey Howe, Shadow Chancellor. 

All programmes are in colour 

unless otherwise stated 


The work weVe doing 
today 

could save her life 
tomorrow. 

For the many p>eople alive today who have 
been cured of cancer, early diagnosis and treatment 
of their disease has been an imjxirtant factor Several 
forms of the disease have almost complete cure 
rates and,if diagnosed early, there is a better than 50/o 
chance of curing cancer in most parts of the body 
But the early detection of some forms or 
cancer, especially the deep seated ones,such as or 
the lung and stomach,still presents formidable 

difficulties. - , ^ o l 

One of the aims of the Cancer Research 
Campaign is to overcome this impoifant 
aspect of the cancer problem by supporting 
further research into methods of early 
detection and diagnosis. 

The Cancer Research Campaign 
deserves your help in supporting this 
re 5 earch,because the money you give is always 

^ ^ put to good use.The Campaign has one of the 

lowest expense-to-income ratios of any charity-and were proud or it. 

Please help-piease send us some money or leave us some m 
your will,or give some of your time to your local committee. We 11 

8bdi„„ppiv .h.,<fd,„ Cancer Research 

CAMPAIGNcg) 

(BRITISH EMPIRE CANCER CAMPAtGN FOR RESEARCH) 

Leading the fight against cancer 



Remember the name: The Research Camp^^ 

And the address: 2 Carlton House Terrace, London SWlY5AR 
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THURSDAY 


ITS THE BIGGEST INVESTMENT most of us ever make. But 
where you choose to buy a house can be as important as what you buy. 
The average cost of a new home in London and the South East is 
nearly £6,000 more than in the North East. Scotland is expensive for 
new houses, though it is cheaper on average than Devon and CUimwall 
if you are looking at older properties. But picking the area you want to 
live in is only the beginning • •. 

Average prices compiled by the Nationwide Building Society (Jan. 1976). 

Bold type denotes new homes: asterisk denotes older properties. 


03 Money Wise 

Many people have claimed in recent years that bu^ng 
a house is the only effective hedge against inflation. 
But it is a costly and complicated process. In today’s 
programme. Money Wise presenters Derek Cooper 
and Lydia Howard explain house purchase stage by 
stage and get expert advice on what to look for when 
choosing a house, arranging a mortgage, commis¬ 
sioning a survey and signing legal documents. 


DEREK COOPER 

LYDIA HOWARD 

Buying a House 

WRITER DOROTHY GRACE 

elder: series adviser Frances 
CAIRNCROSS: education 
officer ROSS WILSON *. 
DIRECTOR TINA WAKERELL 
Scottish Television Production 



LONDON 
and SE 
£16,418 

♦£14.271 


SOUTH 

£15,188 

♦£13,936 


SCOT¬ 

LAND 

£12,653 

*£11.487 


EAST 

£12,583 

♦£12,155 


SOUTH 

WEST 

£12,235 

*£12,234 


MID¬ 

LANDS 

£11,645 

*£10.547 


ULSTER 

£11,179 

*£10,345 


NORTH 

WEST 

£10,776 

*£9.821 


WALES 

£10,703 

*£9.910 


NORTH 

EAST 

£10,563 

*£9,400 


10.30 Cartoon 

Fun for all the family. 

10.35 Film Fun 

TOMMY HANDLEY 
JACK TRAIN in 
It's That Man Again 

The famous wartime comedy film that 
sprang from I.T.M.A.—the most suc- 
cessfifl radio comedy series of all time. 
The immortal Tommy Handley appears 
as the Mayor of Foaming-at-the-Mouth, 
one of the great muddlers of our time, 
not in colour) See film guide, page 32 
The Mayor Tommy Handley 

Funf \ Train 

Lefty f 

Soso Dino Galvani 

Mey Oop\ Horace Percival 

Cecil J 

Sam Scram Sidney Keith 

.Mrs. Mopp Dorothy Summers 

Stella Ferris Greta Gynt 

Kitty Jean Kent 

Clarence Clarence Wright 

Claude Leonard Sharp 

C. B. Cato Claude Bailey 

SCREENPLAY HOWARD IRVING YOUNG, TED 
KAVANAGH : DIRECTOR WALTER FORDE 


12.0 

The Music Man 


1.0 First Report 

Leonard Parkin reports on what’s news 
in the world today. Pius weather fore¬ 
cast and the latest Financial Times 
index. 

1.20 

ATV Hewsdesk 

1.30 Couples 

Mr. Hewitt is convinced he is not the 
father of his eight-year-old son, but his 
wife denies she has ever deceived him. 
Mrs. Jenner claims that her husband’s 
obsession with his police career has des¬ 
troyed their marriage and wants to 
leave him. But a broken home would 
damage his prospects of promotion. 

For cast, see Wednesday. ^ 

WRITER TREVOR PRESTON : DIRECTOR JIM 
GODDARD 

2.0 Good Afternoon 

MAVIS NICHOLSON 

The real person behind a famous face 
revealed in Mavis Nicholson’s weekly 
interview six>t. 

2.30 Mid-Week Racing 

from Newmarket 


3.55 General Hospital 4.50 The Time Tunnel 


Dr. Waddon decides to confront Sylvia 
Johnson. Dr. Armstrong receives a dis¬ 
tressing letter. 

For cast, see Monday. 

WRITER CHRISTOPHER BOND : DIRECTOR 
PEMBROKE DUTTSON 

4.25 The Lone Ranger 


ULF GORAN 

with Ralph and Genevieve Wilson 

Ulf and the children find several musical 
instruments to play. There’s Ulf’s guitar, 
of course, and a xylophone. But they’ve 
been to the kitchen, too, for a jam jar, a 
teaspoon and even an empty plastic ice 
cream box. And four-year-old Ralph 
tries out the shiny green and orange 
drum featured in the book of hoine- 
made instruments which accompanies 
this series. To get a copy, send 25p to: 
The Music Man, Yorkshire Television 
Ltd., P.O. Box ITN, Freepost, New¬ 
castle upon Tyne NE99 2RP. 

RESEARCHER MARY WATTS : DESIGNER 
GORDON LIVESEY: DIRECTOR/PRODUCER 
GRAHAM WATTS 

Yorkshire Television Production 

12.10 Rainbow 

Guest JACK DOUGLAS 

Wild Animals—Giraffes 

Bungle pretends to be a giraffe and looks 
at real giraffes in the zoo. Jack Douglas 
tells a story called Fly Away Peter by 
Frank Dickens. 

12.30 Money Wise 

See panel 



[W¥ 


Message from Abe 

The Masked Avenger and his Indian 
friend Tonto ride into another thrilling 
western adventure. 

The Lone Ranger Clayton Moore 

Tonto Jay Silverheels 


JAMES DARREN in 

One Way to the Moon 

Time Travellers Doug and Tony land in 
a spaceship bound for Mars—a project 
they know is 10 years hence. Their 
extra weight endangers the trip... 

Dr. Tony Newman James Darren 

Dr. Doug Phillips Robert Colbert 

Dr. Ann MacGregor Lee Meriwether 
Lt. Gen. Heywood Kirk Whit Bissell 
Dr. Raymond Swain John Zaremba 
Sgt. Jiggs Wesley Lau 

Beard James T. Callahan 

Harlow Warren Stevens 

Kane Larry Ward 

Admiral Killian Barry Kelley 

Nazarre Ben Cooper 

Dr. Brandon Ross Elliott 


Day three at Newmarket, and the last 
racing there until the Guineas meeting, 
gives another opportunity to watch some 
Classic hopes in action in the £5,0(X)- 
added Ladbroke Nell Gwyn Stakes. The 
race is run over the last seven furlongs 
of the Rowley Mile—named after Nell’s 
paramour King Charles II, whose nick¬ 
name was Old Rowley. Historical love 
stories apart, it has a fine record of pin¬ 
pointing future Classic winners, includ¬ 
ing Altesse Royale who came second in 
1971 and went on to take both the 1,0()0 
Guineas and the Oaks. 

Brough Scott’s interest spot today foc¬ 
uses on blinkers. 

2.35 Ladbroke Abemant Stakes (6/.) 

3.5 Ladbroke Nell Gwyn Stakes (7f.) 

3.35 Crown Plus Two Apprentice 

Championship (Round 2) (im.) 

Don't forget your 

TVTimes 

—on sale now! 




Isn’t about time you 
had a better night’s 

sleep? Naturally ___ 

-without drugs, V ' smUB A 
electricity, or / FR0MpZ|.«c;n 
gadgets. Or bills ^ m. 

When R*i cold, 

Supertleece runs off 
natural body heat (see 
diagram). It warms in seconds and reflects 
heat back round your body in soothing 
waves at constant, naturally-controlled 
warmth 

When It’S warm Of CiOie, Superneece makes the 
ideal summer blanket. It keeps you cool, 
without sticky sheets which make you toss 
and turn all night. When you lie on 
Superfleece, it's like lying on a cushion 
of air. 

You can sleep directly on its 
sheepskin-like surface; or you can slip it 
under a sheet. Either way. it w^on't slip or 
ruck. To wash it. pop it in a washing 


special 
non slip 

machine, it needs roanibackuiK 

no ironing. It looks 
as comfortable as it feels, and hats a 
welcoming, creamy colour. 

Superfleece is ideal for anyone who 
wantsagood night’ssleep-thenatural way. 
It costs much less than an electric blanket. 
Indeed, less than an ordinary blanket. 

And it gives you fust what you've been 
looking for-^a better, healthier night s sleep, 
the natural way. Order now! You’ll never 
regret it. 


Superfleece under 
blankets come in these 
I bed widths.(Put number 
I wanted in each box. 


30" £4*50 -f- 40 PP&P □ To:LN.Rankin Sales Ltd, Dept TVT 1/4 
r-| 10 Caledonia Street, London Nl. 

36"£5-40 + 50PP&P U __ 


I All these superb products 48" £7*25 + sopp&p lH Address 

caiTV'a money bac k _ \—i - 

guarantee. ^4 £8*15 + 50pp&p 1—I _ 

60" £9* 10 + Mpp&p D 


I enclose a cheque PO 
for 


PLEASE USE BLOCK LETTERS 
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Chaos from 
die order ... 

It’s right up Sall3^s 
idley when dad 
Sid wins a big 
export order for 
his firm in Bless 
This House* But 
could that smile 
be premature? 
Things in the 
Abbott funnily 
have a habit of 
going wrong. 

Sally Geeson as 
Sally Abbott. 
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They seem like passing strangers... 

• • • but when 
Edwin Clayhanger 
meets young 
George they 
become friends 
at once. It is a 
relationship with 
surprising 
consequences 
for Clayhanger 
when the truth 
about George is 
revealed. Peter 
McEnery, left, 
and 

Timothy Woolgar. 


5.50 News 
6.0 ATV Today 
6.35 Crossroods 

Lia makes a decision and surprises Dr. 
Famham. 

For cast, see Tuesday. 

DIRECTOR SID KILBEY 

7.0 ebb 

The Magician 

BILL BiXBY in 

The Vanishing Lady 

A singer is kidnapped from a Las Vegas 
night club where magician Anthony 
Blake is performing—involving him in 
a desperate life or death search. 

Julie Carter is held for a sizeable ran¬ 
som, but Blake’s talents as a magician 
prove useful in trying to find her . . . 
0 This series was the offshoot of The 
Magician a film about a stage magician, 
who with the aid of a hefty inheritance 
turned his talents to helping people in 
trouble. 

A season of Zowie!; Splat!; magic and 
some old favourites: see page 24 
Anthony Blake Bill Bixby 

Max Pomeroy Keene Curtis 

Jerry Anderson Jim Watkins 

Dennis Pomeroy Todd Crespi 

Julie Carter Amanda McBroom 

Ray Weaver Peter Brown 

Lf. Corcoran Ramon Bieri 

Anna Lilyan Chauvin 

Russel John Karlen 

Scheherazade Suzanne Charney 

8.0 Bless This House 

SIDNEY JAMES 
DIANA COUPLAND 
Robin Stewart Sally Geeson 
Anthony Jackson in 

The Phantom Pools Winner 

BY DAVE FREEMAN 

When Sid clinches a large export order 
for his firm, Jean is naturally proud of 
him. But her plan for Mike to take a 
photograph of him for the local paper 
goes wrong—and Sid wonders why he 
suddenly has so many visitors. 

Sid Abbott Sidney James 

Jean Abbott Diana Coupland 

Mike Abbott Robin Stewart 

Sally Abbott Sally Geeson 

Trevor Anthony Jackson 

Arnold Bill Treacher 

First tramp Arthur Lovegrove 

Second tramp Arthur White 

Charlie Len Lowe 

Anita Vivienne Cohen 

DESIGNER FRANK GILLMAN : DIRECTOR/ 
PRODUCER WILLIAM G. STEWART 
Thames Television Production 


8.30 Clayhanger 

BY ARNOLD BENNETT, DRAMATISED BY 
DOUGLAS LIVINGSTONE 

PETER McENERY 

and HARRY ANDREWS in 

The Chain is Broken 

with JOYCE REDMAN 

LOUISE PURNELL CLIVE SWIFT 

Darius’s illness has made him totally 
dependent on Edwin. One night, after 
Edwin and Albert have carried him to 
bed, he tells his son he will never go 
downstairs again. 

Edwin Clayhanger Peter McEnery 

Maggie Clayhanger Thelma Whiteley 
Darius Clayhanger Harry Anckews 

Doctor Heve Benjamin Whitrow 

Auntie Hamps Joyce Redman 

Clara Benbow Anne Carroll 

Murse * Patricia Garwood 

Osmond Orgreave John Horsley 

Albert Benbow Clive Swift 

Toastmaster Peter Welch 

Jos Curtenty Frank Middlemass 

Robson Alan Foss 

Man in carriage (Drunk) James Ware 

Stifford Hugh Walters 

Big James Bruce Purchase 

Janet Orgreave Louise Purnell 

Vicar Heve David Stoll 

Mrs. Nixon Vera Jakob 

George Timothy Woolgar 

DESIGNER MICHAEL BAILEY: DIRECTOR 
DAVID REID : PRODUCERS DAVID REID, 
DOUGLAS LIVINGSTONE: EXECUTIVE 
PRODUCER STELLA RICHMAN 
ATV Network Production 

Programmes as ATV except for: 

ANGLIA 10.0 Film—Here Come the Huggetts; 

11.30 Sweet Dreams; 2.0 Women Only; 4.25 
Romper Room; 4.55 Planet of Apes; 5.20 Cast¬ 
away; 6.20 Arena; 7.0 Cash and Company. 

GRANADA 9.30 Sesame St.; 10.25 Skippy; 
10.50 Place To Live; 11.5 Superman; 11.25 Un¬ 
tamed World; 11.45 Hamster; 1.20 Your Right; 
4.25 Survival; 4.50 Flintstones; 5.15 Dodo; 5.20 
Crossroads; 6.30 Command; 7.0 Dollar Man; 

10.30 Pop Proms; 11.30 Kung Fu. 

HTV 11.30 Sweet Dreams; 2.0 Women Only; 
4.25 Tarzan; 5.20 Fable; 5.25 Crossroads; 6.1 
Report West; 6.18 Report Wales; 6.35 Best In The 
West; 7.5 Dollar Man; 10.30 Gallery. 

HTV (Wales) As General Service except: 
4.25 Bie Yn Y Byd; 6.1 Y Dydd; 6.35 Sport. 

LONDON Transmission starts at: 9.55 
Skippy; 10.20 Spiderman; 10,45 Cowboy In 
Aftica; 11.35 Inner Space; 1.20 Today; 4.25 Fdm 
—Namu The Killer Whale; 6.0 Today; 7.0 Six 
Million Dollar Man; 10.30 Film—The Blob. 

SOUTHERN Transmission starts at; 10.0 
Film—Darling How Could You?; 11.35 Sweet 
Dreams Baby And The Naked Object; 1.20 South 
News; 2.0 Women Only; 4.25 Tarzan; 5.20 Daffy 
Duck; 5.25 Crossroads; 6.0 Day By Day; 6.30 
Challenge; 7.0 Adventure; 10.30 Westminster; 
11.0 Film—Savages. 

YORKSHIRE Transmission starts at: 

10.35 Ed Allen; 10.55 Felix; 11.5 Inner Space; 

11.35 Woobinda; 1.20 Calendar; 4.25 Lassie; 4.50 
Flintstones; 5.20 University Challenge. 


9.301hi$ Week 



The reporting team of Jonathan 
Dimbleby, Peter Taylor, John Fielding 
and Peter Williams brings you the back¬ 
ground behind one of the week’s big 
stories. 

DIRECTORS KEN CRAIG, NORMAN FENTON, 
MARTIN SMITH, IAN STUTTARD, TERRY 
YARWOOD: PRODUCER DAVID ELSTEIN 
Thames Television Production 

10.0 News at Ten 

Home and international news from the 
studios of ITN. 


10.30 Columbo 

PETER FALK in 

Requiem for a Falling Star 

Mystery surrounds a fading movie act¬ 
ress, who chooses to live in the middle of 
a film lot. See film guide, page 32 
Lt. Columbo Peter Falk 

Nora Chandler Anne Baxter 

Jerry Parks Mel Ferrer 

Jean Davis Pippa Scott 

Dr. Frank Simmons Kevin McCarthy 
Mr. Fallon Frank Converse 

Herself Edith Head 

11.55 Dr. lone Gray 

... tonight talks about “Pain.” 

ATV Network Production 

12.0 Closedown 



Birthday cards at 4p each. 
Pl^ty of profit for you. 

Now your friends need never be‘stuck’for a special birth¬ 
day card. Or an imaginative present. 

Because the latest Studio Cards catalogue has everything 
from cards to photo albums, stiff jar openers to herb gardens. 
At prices your friends can easily afford. 

There are household bargains like bin liners too. 

Plus our new Play and Learn’section full of toys and games 
to amuse mischievous children over school holidays. 
There’s £1 in £4 commission for you, less a 25p 
p&p contribution on all orders, whether you order 
for friends or yourself. 

Send for your free 48-page catalogue now, there’s no 
obligation. We look forward to hearing from you. 



U P 1217 Our new 48 -page, bigger than ever catalogue, packed with marvellous 
value, is yours by return, absolutely free, to make £1 in £ 4 ,less a 25 p 
carriage contribution on all orders big or small, whether you order for friends or yourself. 

No outlay, no obligation, no risk. 

Mr 

(I am over 18 ) 

Miss_---—- - 


Address. 


FDOC 


Studio Cards Ltd 

Birley Bank, Preston PRl 4 AE 
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The bold 
Sir iViick 
and the 
gentle Lady Jenny 
tuck in to a 
right royal 
medieval 
banquet in the 
hall at Warwick 
Castle. But some 
of the rascally 
varlets from 
local schools 
gnawing the 
chicken bones 
with them found 
it was not so 
easy to manage 
without knives 
or forks. 

10.30 Sinbnd junior 

Kidnapped 

Cartoon adventures with the boy sailor. 

10.35 

The Rules of the Gome 

BILLY WRIGHT 

Cricket 

Find out the rules and finer points of 
cricket with Billy and his guests, England 
and Warwickshire batsman Denis Amiss, 
senior coach Alan Oakman and Neil 
Abberley. Old sports fans may spot Eric 
Houghton, the former Villa and England 
foorballer, who is now an umpire. $ 
V^TtlTER JOHN WEBSTER: DIRECTOR/ 
PRODUCER DICKY LEEMAN 
ATV Network Production 


Magpie goes medieval 

SECRET passageways, deep dark dung^ns and a naag- 
nificent suit of armour, tailor-made for a six-year-old 
warrior known as “the Noble Impe” are just ^me of 
the surprises discovered by the Magpie team at Warwi^ 
Castle. Jenny, Mick and Doug explore all over the 
castle, from the highest tower to the di^ torture 
chamber. And they all agree 
the 14th century battlements 
towering over the River Avon 
are a fantastic place for an 
adventure. 


12.30 Those Wonderful 
TV Times 

BARRY CRYER PEGGY MOUNT 
BILL MAYNARD 
CLIFFORD DAVIS 
MADELINE SMITH 

Join in the fun and put your memory of 
television to the test. 

The formidable Peggy Mount, exub¬ 
erant Bill Maynard and New Faces 
judge Clifford Davis try to answer ques¬ 
tions fired by chairman Barry Cryer, 
assisted by lovely Madeline Smith. 

PROGRAMME ASSOCUTE JOHN JOHNSON : 
RESEARCHER BETSY WHITAKER: DESIGNER 
ERIC BRIERS : EXECUTIVE PRODUCER 
ANTHONY SANDFORD: DIRECTOR/ 
PRODUCER MIKE LLOYD: 

Tyne Tees Television Production 


find the real culprit, (not in colour) 

See film guide, page 32 , . , 

Nicholas Revel Peter Lawford 

Jane Frensham Dawn Addams 

Connor Roland Culver 

Sir Christopher Lenhurst Derek Bond 
Ernie Perker Leslie Dwyer 

Sir Hubert Frensham Michael Hordern 
MacStreet Colin Gordon 

Mrs. Chumley Orr Heather Thatcher 

Pord Jack MacNaughton 

Anderson Michael Goodliffe 

SCREENPLAY LEON GORDON, HOWARD 
EMMETT ROGERS : DIRECTOR HAROLD 
FRENCH 

3.55 General Hospital 

The contents of the anonymous letter 
are finally revealed. Dr. Waddon dis¬ 
covers the truth about Sylvia Johnson. 
For cast, see Monday, 


4.20 Four Idle Hands 


BY JOHN KANE 

Do Unto Others 

Mike and Pete find they have a gift for 
sales talk—but discover they must still 
learn about business. 

Mike Dudds Phil Daniels 

Pete Sutton Ray Burdis 

Emilio George Innes 

The dealer Willoughby Goddard 

Mr. Sheldon Tommy Godfrey 

DESIGNER KEN WHEATLEY : PRODUCER 

DAVID FOSTER 

ATV Network Production 


I 

i 


11.5 Strange Report 

ANTHONY QUAYLE 
KAZ GARAS 
ANN EKE WILLS in 


Report 0846: Lonelyhearts— 
Who Killed Dan Cupid? 

Wedding bells turn to a death toll after 
the meeting of a young couple at a 
lonely hearts club. t 


Strange 

Gynt 

Evelyn 

Tessa O^Neill 

Leonard Grey 

Jack White 

Chief Supt, Cavanagh 

Barbara Coles 

Carter 

Prof. Marks 


Anthony Quayie 
Kaz Garas 
Anneke Wills 
Geraldine Moffatt 
Donald Douglas 
John Bennett 
Gerald Sim 
Ruth Trouncer 
Glyn Jones 
Charles Lloyd Pack 


WRITER ROGER PARKES : DIRECTOR PETER 
DUFFELL: PRODUCER ROBERT BUZZ 
BERGER 


12.0 

A Handful of Songs 

MARIA MORGAN 
KEITH FIELD 

Keith and Maria show more of your 
paintings and sing their songs. Graphics 
are by Anna Farrar and Keith Aldred. 

DIRECTOR DAVID WARWICK : PRODUCER 
MURIEL YOUNG 

Granada Television Production 

12.10 Rainbow 

guest GWEN WATFORD 

Wild Animals—Elephants 

Jane, Rod and Matthew sing about a 
Great Big Grey Elephant and Gwen 
Watford tells a story called Percy"s Bath 
by Reginald Collin. 


1.0 First Report 
1.20 ATV Mewsdesk 

1.30 Couples 

MARJORIE YATES DAVID SWIFT 

Jan Jenkins tells Alan about her sexual 
conquests and the promiscuous pattern 
of behaviour she cannot break. Robert 
Arren meets his first client. A person¬ 
ality clash between Roz and Sheila. 

For cast, see Wednesday. 

WRITER TONY PARKER: DIRECTOR 
PETER DUGUID 

2.0 Good Afternoon 
Money-Go-Round 

JOAN SHENTON 
TONY BASTABLE 

Apart from answering everyday con- 
sumer problems, Joan and Tony offer 
their advice on how to beat the budget. 

DIRECTOR DAVID BELLAMY : EXECUTIVE 
PRODUCER DIANA POTTER: WRITER/ 
PRODUCER MARY MCANALLY 
Thames Television Production 

2.30 The Friday Mnlinee 

PETER LAWFORD 
DAWN ADDAMS 
ROLAND CULVER 
DEREK BOND in 

The Hour of 13 

Neat, suspense-filled, comedy-ttaller 
about a mad killer who is claiming 
policemen as his victims. 

Peter Lawford plays a gentleman 
cracksman who specialises in stealing 
jewels and ladies’ hearts. Suspected of 
being the murderer, he decides to take 
the side of the law for once, and help 



MYEB 


IN CASH 


JOHN 


That’s the John Myers promise. Only John Myers P^ys I 
agents !2ip—in hard cash—for every £1 spent. It s the I 
highest c^h commission you can get. Don t settle for] 

You'll love the new John Myers book, and so will yourl 

family and friends. It’s got everything—really keen pric«, I 

credit terms up to 38 weeks (no deposit), 

ll trusted brand names—with free approval and all goods | 

|1 I fully guaranteed. Get your free copy now. 

■iBm Just post in a sealed envelope to: 

I JOHN MYERS & CO LTD., 

FREEPOST, P.O. BOX 5, _ 

STOCKPORT, CHESHIRE, SK5 5YA. 

Please send me without obligation, full details of how I may get the highest 
cash commission in mail order. I am over IB- 

BLOCK CAPITALS PLEASE. 

I MR/MRS/MISS. 

nows Lookess. 

FREEPOST; 

I CountWPostCod.. .T; . .... 

f I The right t o ref us e any app ltca ^o n is reseed. m 
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APRIL 9 


FRIDAY 


4.50 Mogpie 

Today Jenny, Mick and Doug step back 
in time when they visit Warwick Castle. 
DIRECTORS RICHARD MERVYN, AUDREY 
STARRETT, PETER YOLLAND: PRODUCER 
TIM JONES 

Thames Television Production 

5.20 Hogan’S Heroes 

The Schultz Brigade 

Colonel Klink faces a firing squad after 
being arrested for conspiring against his 
commanding ofl5cer. 

Col. Hogan Bob Crane 

Col, Klink Werner Klemperer 

Sgt. Schultz John Banner 

5.50 Hews 
6.0 ATV Today 
6.35 Crossroads 

Bill Warren’s boss turns up and the fat 
is in the fire. For cast, see Tuesday. 

7.0 Meet Peters and Lee 

LENNIE PETERS and 
DIANNE LEE 
guest CHARLIE DRAKE 
The Maggie Stredder Singers 
Jack Parnell and His Orchestra 
Lennie calls in a chiropodist who bears 
a surprising resemblance to his old 
friend Charlie Drake . . . 

Among Lennie and Di’s songs are 
Guess You'll Never Know, Last Happy 
Song and If I Fell. 

Script is by Bryan Blackburn and the 
music associate is Alan Bence. 

A full life for Charlie Drake: see page 14 

DESIGNER PAUL DEAN FORTUNE : 

DIRECTOR PETER HARRIS : PRODUCER 
COLIN CLEWS 

ATV Network Production 

7.30 The Streets of 
San Francisco 

KARL MALDEN in 

Chapel of the Damned 

Mike Stone Karl Malden 

Steve Keller Michael Douglas 

Mme. Natasha Vasiliev Signe Hasso 
Adele Stone Diana Douglas 


Programmes as ATV except for: 

ANGLIA 10.0 Betty Boopj 10.20 Swing High 
Lantern; 10.45 Animated Classics; 11.30 Train 
Set; 2.30 Film—^The Three Musketeers; 5.20 
Challenge; 6.0 Anglia; 7.0 Sale; 7.30 Fosters; 
8.0 Magician; 11.0 Shaft. 

GRANADA 9.30 Alphabet Soup; 9.55 Ani¬ 
mated Classics; 10.35 Journal; 10.50 Place To 
Live; 11.5 Clapperboard; 11.30 Big Coimtry; 1.20 
Your Right; 2.30 Film—Murder Ahoy; 5.15 
Chuckleheads; 5.20 Crossroads; 6.0 (Canada; 

6.35 Protectors; 7.35 The Fosters; 8.5 Magician; 

10.30 Kidc Off: 11.5 Film—Butterfield 8. 

HTV 11.30 Sunday with the Train Set; 2.0 
Women Only; 2.30 Film—Second Chance; 5.20 
Fable; 5.25 Crossroads; 6.1 Report West; 6.18 
Report Wales; 7.0 Candid Camera; 7.30 San 
Francisco; 10.30 Orson Welles; 11.0 Banacek. 

HTV (Wales) As General Service except: 

4.20 Stesion Cantamil; 6.1 Y Dydd; 10.30 Out¬ 
look; 11.30 Yes—Honestly. 

LONDON Transmission starts at: 9.50 
Larry Lamb; 10.5 Film—One Spy Too Many; 

11.35 Galloping Gourmet; 1.20 Lunchtime Today; 

2.30 Film—The Garden of Allah; 5.20 University 
Challenge; 6.0 Today; 7.0 Sale; 7.30 Fosters; 
8.0 Pohcc Woman; 10.40 Harty. 

SOUTHERN Transmission starts at : 10.15 
The Rise Of Mammals; 10.30 Untamed World; 
11.25 Cartoon; 11.35 Sunday With The Train Set; 

1.20 South News; 2.0 Women Only; 2.30 Film— 
The Angel Who Pawned Her Harp; 5.20 Daffy 
Duck; 5.25 Crossroads; 6.0 Day By Day; 6.40 
Peters and Lee; 7.10 Fosters; 7.40 McMillan. 

YORKSHIRE Transmission starts at: 

10.35 Ed Allen; 10.55 Manfred; 11.5 To Catch A 
King; 11.35 Cutaway; 1.20 Calendar; 2.30 Here 
Comes The Future; 2.55 Houseparty; 3.25 
Kitchen Garden; 5.20 Beachcombers; 6.0 Cal¬ 
endar; 730 Magician; 11.5 Film—Butterfield 8. 


The Fosters 

Sex and the Black 
Community 

BY JACK ELMSON, NORMAN PAUL 
ADAPTED BY JON WATKINS 

Mum and Dad Foster are not happy 
that Shirley, their Ifi-year-old daughter, 
is going out with a boy of 21. 

When their worst suspicions seem 
to be confirmed, someone has to play 
the heavy father—a role that Samuel 
Foster is never adEraid to take. 

Samuel Foster Norman Beaton 

Pearl Foster Isabelle Lucas 

Viltna Carmen Munro 

Sonny Foster Lenny Henry 

Shirley Foster Sharon Rosita 

Benjamin Foster Lawrie Mark 

Matthew James Joseph Charles 

MUSIC DENIS FARNON SERIES 
CONSULTANT LAWRENCE INNIS: 

DESIGNER MICHAEL OXLEY: DIRECTOR/ 

PRODUCER STUART ALLEN 

London Weekend Television Production 




Isabelle Lucas and Norman Beaton 
(above) as Mum and Dad, and Lawrie 
Mark and Lenny Henry (right) as 
the Foster lads. 


A spariding new comedy series 
a Tight-hearted look at life 
in a typical South 
London immigrant 
family—the Fosters 


Like nearly 
every girl 
her age, 16- 
year-old 
Shirley, 
played by 
Sharon 
Rosita, 
has got 
fella 

problems! 


8.30 The Fosters 

See panel 


9.0 Hadlelgh 

GERALD HARPER in 


The Charm Factor 

BY RAYMOND BOWERS 


with AMBROSINE PHILLPOTTS 
MYRA FRANCES COLIN FARRELL 
and PETER SALLIS 


One of Hadleigh’s enemies, Gregory 
Baker, has crossed swords with him 
before—and now has a personal reason 
for wanting revenge. 

The bait he offers is xmusual and 
tempting. But it is not the only temp¬ 
tation in Hadleigh’s life. The enigmatic 
Stella Clisby reappears. 

Is it entirely coincidence . . . ? 

Stella Clisby Myra Frances 

Harry Destill Colin Farrell 

Gregory Baker Anthony Corian 

Sutton Peter Dennis 

James Hadleigh Gerald Harper 

Lady Helen Ambrosine Phillpotts 

Strapper Strapton Peter Sallis 

Nisark Gabor Vernon 


DESIGNER CHRIS GEORGE: DIRECTOR 
TONY WHARMBY; PRODUCER JACKY 
STOLLER: EXECUTIVE PRODUCER 
DAVID CUNLIFFE 
Yorkshire Television Production 


10.0 Hews at Ten 
10.30 Extra Time 

GARY NEWBON 

Gary Newbon hosts the programme 
that’s a must for all Midlands sports 
fans. 

With just three crucial weeks left of 
league soccer, Billy Wright presents an 
authoritative look at Midlands clubs 
involved in the fight for honours—^and 
relegation. Trevor East supplies all the 
sports news and Terry Thomas has a 
River Report for anglers. 

# The greyhound seen on the opening 
sequence of the programme is owned by 
presenter Gary Newbon and called, 
naturally. Extra Time. Says Gary; “At 
last the dog is paying for itself” . . . 
and there lies a shaggy dog story. Extra 
Time wasn’t anywhere to be seen on its 
first two races. So third time out Gary 
didn’t bet. “That’s right, it won. I didn’t 
know who to kick first.. 

PRODUCTION TEAM TREVOR EAST, 

GRAHAM THOMPSON, GRANT WATTERS 
ATV Network Production 


11.0 The Monster Movie 



OTTO KRUGER 
GLORIA HOLDEN in 
Dracula's Daughter 


Count Dracula is dead, but not vam¬ 
pirism, Victims are found drained 
blood, with marks upon their throats. 
Jeffrey Garth, an eminent psychiatrist 
who has helped clear Van Helsing of 
the murder of Dracula, soon comes to 


suspect the Countess Maria 21aleska, one 
of his patients. 

His investigations, however, lead 
Garth and his pretty secretary Janet 
Blake into great danger, (not in colour) 
See film guide, page 32 
Jeffrey Garth Otto Kruger 

Countess Maria Gloria Holden 

Janet Blake Marguerite Churchill 

Dr. Van Helsing Edward Van Sloan 
Sandor Irving Pichel 

Commissioner Gilbert Emery 

SCREENPLAY GARRETT FORT : DIRECTOR 
LAMBERT HILLYER 

12.30 Closedown 



To: 


SOVIET 
UNION 

with visits to 
MOSCOW and 
LENINGRAD or 
KIEV included. 

Prises frani SITU 

Here is a selection of some 
of the fascinating holidays, 
ideas and localities, covering 
ail parts of the Soviet Union. 

* OLD RUSSIAN HERITA6E 
^ TRADITIONAL MUSIC & DANCE FESTIVALS 

* THE CHARM OF THE UKRAINE & MOLDAVIA 
^ THE AMBER COAST OF THE 

SOVIET BALTIC REPUBLICS 

* THE MOUNTAINS & SEAS OF 

THE CAUCASIAN REPUBLICS 

* EXPLORERS HOLIDAYS TO SOVIET 

CENTRAL ASIA AND SIBERIA 
^ SUNSHINE OF THE BUCK SEA 

* THE LEGENDARY VOLGA 

Plus a marvellous Volga-Don River Cruise 

For full dot ails of our 1976 Summer Programme, 
POST THIS COUPON NOW. or phone 

' mfoiimiffmosraiuIrDr 

292 REGENT STREET LONDON. W1R 7Pa 
(DeptMH). Tel: 01-5801156 & 580 4974. 



Name- 


Please send me yocr 
Holiday Brochures for 
1976. 


Address _ 


Metnber of A.RT.A. NP/ TT 

"" """SrAskTSjfrLOCALTRAVEL AGENT. 


BANK 

LOANS 

AVAILABLE NOW 

£ 10 ^ 

If you own a house 
or have a mortgage 
SEND NOW FOR DETAILS 


Post coupon NOW! 

m telephone for fast action 

I am a householder.Please send me without 
obligation full details of a p>ersonal loan on 
fixed vy^ekly payments. (Not applicable in 
N. Ireland and Scotland). 


Name 


Address 


Tel No. 


PARK 

SECURITIES 

20 St Arm's Square. Martchester M2 7HG 

Tel: 061832 5677-8 
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HURT HILL 



For Gene Kelly 

the fight 

I came before 
L the dance 


father wants to wave back at the 
tourists, that’s his business. Kelly has 
been t^dng bows for years. He takes 
another when he and Bridget are 
guests on the Eydie Gorme and Steve 
Lawrence special, Steve and Eydie — 
Our Love is Here to Stay, on Sunday. 

Inside the quiet, comfortable house 
on North Rodeo Drive, one of the 
first to be built in this part of ex¬ 
pensive Beverly Hills, California, and 
Kelly’s home for the last 30 
years, he nods at the heavy L_j\/ 


ROLLER-SKATING round the block with 
a boy and girl some 50 years his junior 
is Gene Kelly. Sightseers on the 
guided coach tour of the Hollywood 
stars’ homes wave through the win¬ 
dows and Kelly, a spry-looking 63- 
year-old in jeans, sweat-shirt and 
toupee, waves back. 

His children—Bridget, 12 (pictured 
with Gene, above) and her 14-year- 
old brother, Timothy—^who looks like 
the “before” part of a washing-powder 
commercial—^take no notice. If their 
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•r curtains in the 

y\/ living-room. 

“If I don’t like people 
waving at me I can always 
come inside and close them. 
Or I could move. But I like 
it here. Sure it’s a bit of a 
snag. Every afternoon from 
three o’clock until five the 
tourist buses go by every 15 
minutes and the guide points 
out the stars’ houses. You 
learn to live with it.” 

For the last three years 
Kelly has bad to learn to live 
without his wife, Jeanne 
Coyne, the former secretary 
he mamed in 1960 three 
years after his divorce from 
actress Betsy Blair. Jeanne 
died from leukaemia. He had 
nursed her for more than a 
year. 

“For me, now, it’s just a 
question of having to go on 
living,” he says. 

He is greatly sustained by 
the warmth and admiration 
that still surrounds him. The 
successful film Thafs Enter- 
tainmenty launched on a tidal 
wave of nostalgia, confirms 
this. Every time Singin* in 
the Rain is shown—or just 
the famous umbrella se¬ 


quence that gives the 24- 
year-old film its title—^he 
gets hundreds of fan letters. 

I And they are not all from 
; people living on their 

memories. Kelly is puzzled 
and perhaps just a little em¬ 
barrassed by the amount of 
mail he receives from 14- 
year-old girls. 

“Amazing,” he says, the 
voice a little gravelly. “These 
\ kids like something I did 


^here I grew up a boy ^mply 
did not go to dancing school 


more than 20 years ago. It 
can’t be nostalgia because 
they are far too young. To 
them this is something com¬ 
pletely new. 

“Why? Because musicals, 
for the most part, are full of 
joy and people identify with 
joy. Kids who have been 
brought up on rock music are 
now dancing to the old times. 
Maybe they need that joy. I 
recently heard from friends 
in France that one of the 
juke-box hits there is Singin' 
in the Rain. I guess it’s a fad. 

I don’t know how long it will 
last, but who’s complaining ? 

“Everything tails off after 
a while and every art form 
has its craze. In music, until 
Stravinsky, Debussy and 
Schoenberg came along, 
Wagner was the last word 
and before him it was Mozart 
and Beethoven.” 

His love of classical music, 
like his love of French Im¬ 
pressionist painting, is a 
private thing. It has played 
little or no part in his work. 

Kelly, the man who put a 
steel-clad punch into 
dancing, has always con¬ 
centrated on interpreting the 
home-grown music of Gersh¬ 
win, Jerome Kem and Cole 
Porter. When he started 
dancing, ballet in America 
was regarded as an effeminate 
interest of a tiny and rather 


odd minority. There was 
certainly no national ballet 
movement. America now has 
flourishing ballet companies 
from coast to coast and 
American dancing makes its 
own positive and vigorous 
contribution to world ballet. 

At a tender age, Kelly 
learned that if you came from 
the tough Irish quarter of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
and you wanted to dance, 
you first had to learn to fight. 
This early awareness that 
dancing, for a man, was re¬ 
garded as cissy, has made 
him perhaps a little over¬ 
anxious to stress the tougher, 
physical aspects of the art. 
He chose Dancing: A MarCs 
Game as the somewhat tru¬ 
culent title for a TV special 
he made in America as long 
ago as 1958, and even talked 
about homosexuality—strong 
stuff for . those less- 
enlightened days. 

Yet there can be no doubt 
that much of the virility and 
freedom of modem American 
dancing owes more to Gene 
Kelly than to any other single 
innovator. 

“As a kid,” he says, “I had 
always wanted to be an 
athlete. Before I became a 
dancer I trained as a gym¬ 
nast, where the emphasis on 
line and form is the same. 
There was always the feeling 


in America that ballet was 
effeminate and where I grew 
up a boy simply did not go 
to dancing school. Sure, I 
was irritated by this attitude, 
but when I went to Holly¬ 
wood in 1942 I tried to bring 
to musicals a form of dance 
that reflected the society I 
was raised in.” 

Following a ski-ing acci¬ 
dent in 1956 which badly 
damaged a knee, his dancing 
roles became fewer and he 
turned more to directing 
films, including Helloy Dolly I 
in 1969. 

“Age is a fact that you just 
have to live with. If you are 
going to look at old movies 
of yourself jumping 6ft. in 
the air on to ledges and say: 
‘Oh, poor man, I’m 63 and 
can’t do that any more,’ then 
you’re a sorry case. Life is so 
nice, especially if you are as 
lucky as I am. 

“I know colleagues, some 
my age and some younger, 
who have had a one-dimen¬ 
sional career and been very 
talented in that one dimen¬ 
sion, but who have now been 
passed by. That’s where I’m 
lucky—^things still keep 
coming my way.” 

Gene Kelly arrived in 
Hollywood 33 years ago 
when the movie mythology 
was at its most powerful. 

“We were the new 


‘royalty. That has gone. The 
biggest stars in America are 
on television. 

“But although Hollywood 
no longer makes films like 
they used to, musicals are 
still loved around the world 
because when you dance you 
don’t need words. There’s no 
language barrier.” 

Emotionally, Kelly is very 
much a European who, imtil 
his wife died, had planned on 
having a home on the west 
coast of Ireland. 

Kerry, his 33-year-old 
daughter by his first wife, is 
married to a doctor working 
in London. 

“When I visit London it’s 
a combined family and 
business trip,” he says. 
“Every time I go to England 
I’m shown affection and I’m 
very flattered. The English 
are great movie buffs.” 

Flattered and warmed 
though he is. Gene Kelly 
does not take his continuing 
popularity for granted. 

“Things change,” he says 
philosophically. “My foot¬ 
prints and handprints are 
embedded in concrete at the 
Chinese Theatre on Holly¬ 
wood Boulevard, but some 
day all that will fade away. 
One good earthquake ought 
to do it.” 

STEWART KNOWLES 

slEXTWEEK 

Family Scene meets James 
Stewart—still the great¬ 
est drawl in the West. 
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A COCKNEY 
SPARROW 
TAKES 
TO THE HILLS 


BARBARA WINDSOR, that breezy, bubbly cockney sparrow 
famous for her Carry On escapades, looks very much a 
Londoner. But what is she like away from the sound 
of Bow Bells? Family Scene took her up into the Irish 
hills to photograph her in the summer look for 76— 
peasant-like gipsy styles, all undoubtedly ultra-feminine. 

How does Barbara cope with buying clothes for her 
4ft.l0in. frame (measuring 38-24-35)? 

“I can’t help how I look,” she says. “I’ve always been 
blonde and I’ve had a size 38in. bust since I was 16. 
In fact I was the first in my class to wear a bra. I never 
grew up, I grew out.” When she played roles as nine- 
year-olds (she attended a stage school), they had to 
flatten her front with a wide strip of elastic. 

“I don’t think I’m that big on top—^it’s just the way 
I walk. My Dad used to bash me in the back when I was 
a kid to make me stand up straight—that made my 
bosom stick out more and my bottom as well. If you 
look at me sideways you’ll see I am in fact an S shape.” 

For ail that Barbara Windsor, who is 40 this year, is 
totally in proportion: she has amazingly long legs and 
somehow squeezes into a size 10 dress. “No, I don’t 
have any problems finding things to fit, but I can’t wear 
anything cheap. I have to pay a fair old whack to look 
good. Some girls can wear any old thing and look like 
they’re made of money, but me, if I wear something 
cheap, I look as common as muck.” 

The clothes she’s wearing here aren’t particularly 
pricey (except perhaps the lilac outfit), but they cer¬ 
tainly don’t make her look cheap—just stylishly sexy. 
You ask that Irish farmer . . . JILL WHIFFING 


1 White broderie angkise cotton 
dress with pink ribbon trim by 

Polly Peck, £20.75, sizes 10 to 14 
from Polly Peck shops in; 

Peter Robinson, Oxford Circus, 

London W.l; John Barker, 

Kensington High Street, London 

W.8; Harrods, Knightsbridge, 

London S.W.l; Blundells, Luton, 

Beds.; Jolly and Son, Bath; Amazing 
Grace, Cardiff; Bolinbroke and 

Wenley, Chelimford; Kings Road, 
Newbury, Berks. 

^ Black cotton gipsy dress with red 
' and blue ric-rac trim, by Miss 
Mouse, £21, sizes 8 to 14, also in 
white, green, blue or red from Che 
Guevara, Kensington High Street, 
London W.8; Top Shop at Oxford 
Circus, London W.l, and in 
Manchester, Ipswich, Glasgow and 
Kingston, Surrey. Black lace-up 
ankle boots, £16.95, sizes 3 to 8, 
also in white and beige from Annello 
and Davide, 33 Oxford Street, 
London W.l (mail order 60p extra). 

/ Green cheesecloth skirt with 

C-i elasticated waist, £8, and 
cheesecloth top, £4.75 by French 
Connection, sizes small, medium and 
large, also in purple, navy, white, 
black and yellow from French 
Connection shops in: Qie Guevara, 
Kensington High Street, London 

W.8; Top Shop, Oxford Circus, 

London W.l; Kane, Walton Street, 
London S.W.3; Fenwick, New Bond 
Street, London W.l and in 

Newcastle. Cheesecloth scarf, £5 from 
K^e and French Connection shops 
as above. Green sandals with tie-up 
legs, £6,99, sizes 3 to 7, also in black 
or blue de»ir» from all branches of 
Ravel. 

A Lilac cotton camisole top, £20 
• and matching petticoat skirt, 

£26, in sizes 8 to 12, also in black, 
blue, white and cream from 
Bombacha, 104 Fulham Road, 
London S.W.3 (mail order AOp for 
both garments, 30p for one). 

Black lace-up ankle boots, stockists 
as picti^-e 3. 
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TRASK THAT TURNED OUT TO BE TREASURE 



A Sussex reader had these ivory figures valued—and learned they could fetch £2,500 


A PAINTING valued at £? ' X 
and a set of exquisite Japan¬ 
ese ivories thought to c-e 
worth anything betwcc: 
£2,000 and £2,500 are -s: 
some of the treasures -r- 
earthed in recent weeks 
TV Times readers. 

The “treasure hunt” star¬ 
ted with our Trash or Trea¬ 
sure feature and the recent 
ITV series on antiqucs. 
Attics, lofts and cabin trunk: 
have been raided, garden 
sheds searched, old albums 
dusted off and opened up 
family heirlooms scrutinised. 
Just what kind of junk is it 
that has been lying around 
the house for so long and 
what is it worth today? 

Already more than 6,0CC 
readers have written tc 
Sotheby’s, the London auc¬ 
tion house, taking advantage 
of the offer in TV Times of 
free valuations. They gave 
details of a variety of objects 
they wanted valued, with a 
view to putting them up for 
auction. 

So far the inquiries range 
from an 80-year-old woman 


in Saltdean, Sussex, with a 
small silver claret jug worth 
£15C to £250, to a 13-year- 
old schoolboy curious about 
some decorative stamps in a 
book he’d picked up at a 
jumble sale, which turned 


out to be valueless. But the 
curiosity still grows daily 
and Sotheby’s experts are 
steadily sifting through an 
ever-increasing pile of letters 
from all parts of the country. 
The overwhelming majority 


of “treasure” items, from 
china and silver dishes to 
jugs and vases and even a 
bronze incense burner, are 
in the £80 to £300 range. 
But already items of con¬ 
siderably greater value have 


been assessed by Sotheby’s. 

There is a blue-on-white 
ornamental porcelain violin 
with a Dutch peasant scene 
by the 17th century artist 
Teniers, which is reckoned 
to be worth between £300 
and £400. A picture by A. J. 
Elsley could fetch between 
£500 and £800 and one by 
Ansdell might be worth 
£1,000 to £1,500. There’s 
also a painting which, if it is 
an original Landseer (it’s 
difficult to judge from a 
photograph), could fetch 
£ 1 , 000 . 

The Japanese ivories 
which have come in from a 
Sussex reader are beautifully 
carved figures, some 18th 
century, others 19th century. 
They will go up for auction 
shortly and are expected to 
fetch £2,500. 

However, it’s a Montague 
Dawson painting that tops 
the list at the moment. He 
was a marine artist and his 
picture of a racing yacht off 
the south coast, measuring 
19Jin. by 20^in. will, Sothe¬ 
by’s think, fetch £3,000. 


Give up smokiiig the same way 
as you started-GraduallyL 




Remember your first cigarette? 

Chances are it made you feel sick, your eyes water, and your head spin .That 
vas the first cigarette, the second one tasted better and soon you probably began 
0 actually enjoy cigarettes - even to need them. 

Most people start the smoking habit like this. Gradually. And we know from 
'esearch that gradually is the best way to give it up. 

Suddenly stopping smoking all too often resufts in unpleasant side effects 
sUch as irritability, nervousness and undue weight gain. 

The MD4 stop smoking method is designed to eliminate these side effects. 
)ecause your body has time to adjust gradually to the controlled reduction 
^"Tl of nicotine intake. 

I / The MD4 method is used over 
1 3 of eight weeks. During 

that time you actually continue to 
smoke normally, only you smoke 
1—/ "n through a series of condensation 

f f filters. 

I There are four condensation 

filters in a packet of MD4. Each 

one should be used for two weeks before moving on to the next. 

■]—7-n Before you inhale it, the smoke is first diluted with air entering 

f j through a small filter vent, which increases in size from the first to 

the fourth filter.The mixture then passes into the condensation 
chamber where the vapours circulate in a swirling motion, causing 
the particles of tar and nicotine to form into larger droplets until 

■ 1 —7- Y] they are deposited in the chamber of the filter. 

f / The first filter reduces the tar and nicotine inhaled by 30%, 

CJ the second by 60%, the third by 70%, and the fourth and final 
filter by 80%. 

In these four easy stages your body is able to adjust gradually 


Condenser 

Chamber 


Filter 

Vent 


Metal Ring 


to the reduced intake of tar and nicotine. 

This in turn means you should be able to take the fifth and final step with a 
minimum of will-power, and stop smoking completely. 

Of course MD4 is an ideal way to smoke more safely. When cleaned regularly 
— condensation filter number four can 
be used indefinitely to reduce tar, 

Condenser nicotIne and carbon monoxIde intake. 

But the main objective of MD4 is 
to help you to give up smoking completely 
without side effects. If that is your aim, MD4 could be 
all the help you need. 

MD4 - Stop smoking without undue stress, ^ 

Available only through chemist outlets. LiX—/V-A 


Stoo smoking in 

four 2 - vs/&Gk stages 


Fitter 
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. Conipe 
I Send 


Competition closes 30th June 1976. All entries must be accompanied by the front 
panel of a new Burley carton. 

the complete form to Burley “Keep It Dark” Competition, Thame 
Road, Thame, Oxon. 0X9 3 PJ. 


the front _ 
e Park H 


HOWTO CETA 
DARK DISCREET MINI 
OUT OF OUR 

DARK DISCREET BOTTLE 


AFTER SHAVE UTITON 

TWPS- 


Buy a bottle of cool dark discreet Burley aftershave 
in the new pack, and you could win a new 1275 Mini GT, 
specially converted by Stewart and Arden, complete 
with tinted windows, four track stereo and painted cool 
dark discreet Burley brown. There are also 
100 gift packs of Burley to be won. 


n 

I On th 


HERE’S WHAT TO DO 

the right you’ll see two 
lists of famous lovers. All you 
have to do is match them. 

For example if you think 
Cressida goes with Abelard, 
put B under 7 in the entry 
form below. And so on for 
all seven sets. 

RULES This competition is open to any 
resident of the UK except employees of 
Armour-Dial (G.B.) Ltd, their advertising 
agents, and anyone connected with the 
competition. (Full rules available on request.) 


A. Heloise 

B. Cressida 

C. Desdemona 

D. Lady Caroline 
Lamb 

E. Elizabeth 
Barrett 

F. NellGwyn 

G. Cleopatra 


n 


1. Byron 

2. Charles II 

3. Robert Browning 

4. Troilus 

5. Othello 

6. Antony 

7. Abelard 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 









Now complete the following sentence in no more than 10 words: 
“The fragrance of Burley reminds me of___ 


Name. 


Address. 


Where product purchased (Name and address 
of Retailer) __ 
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D avid nixon, who has 
just started his year as 
Eong Rat, and whom 
you can see on Monday 
nights in that mixture of 
magic and mirth. The 
David Nixon ShoWy says the 
day he learned to laugh at 
himself was the day he 
started living. And he hasn’t 
had an easy life. 

As a schoolboy he was 
browbeaten. As a young 
man of 20 he wouldn’t go 
into a restaurant for fear 
that people might criticise 
the way he used a knife and 
fork. As a newly-married 
man he suffered the shock 
of losing his first wife, who 
died suddenly, leaving him 
with a baby son to bring 
up in a world he himseh 
found increasingly difficult 
to face. 

He was fortunate enough 
to find happiness the second 
time around when he mar¬ 
ried Vivienne, the daughter 
of the late Eric Robinson, 
TV’s “Mr. Music”, and 
they have a daughter 
Amanda, who is 15. His son 
Nicholas is 20 now and 
has just left the Merchant 
Navy and something like 
£4,(X)0 a year to discover 
what he really wants to do 
and be. 

Throughout it all, the 
parental problems and the 
private doubts, this shaggy 
bear of a man with the best- 
known and possibly the 
best-loved bald head in the 


business has not always 
enjoyed the best of health, 
although he has never let it 
interfere with his profes¬ 
sional life. 

A year ago he was warned 
by his doctor to stop smok¬ 
ing. Only those who have 
been in the habit of inhaling 
40 cigarettes a day for 35 
years can appreciate the 
withdrawal symptoms and 
the effea of an ultimatum 
like that. 

“I had a pocket calcu¬ 
lator,” says this man who 
has brought magic to 
millions, “and I worked out 
that in those 35 years of 
smoking I’d puffed away 
2li miles of cigarettes. 
Ridiculous, isn’t it?” 

'It’s the kind of statistic 
in which he revels. He is a 
practical man. He loves 
working with his hands and 
at his home, a five-bed- 
roomed retreat set in one 
and a half acres of Surrey 
and screened by trees for 
greater seclusion, he has a 
well-equipped workshop 
where, as he says, he can 
turn those hands to any¬ 
thing. 

“I had a bad time at 
school. I found it frustrating 
and infuriating to be forced 
to do things that didn’t have 
any bearing on what I would 
do in life. I hated the cliche 
‘No knowledge is wasted’; 
I felt that if ever I needed 
to learn certain theories I 
could look them up in a 

































David Nixon, 
the king 
who laughs 
at himself 

David Nixon is a Rat. 

A King Rat to be precise, head of the 
Grand Order of Water Rats, 
one of the highest accolades of 
showbusiness. It has taken him a long 
while to get there. 

There was a time when 
he was too nervous to go into 
a restaurant... 


book. Why should I 
hours of my life ber::! 
plagued by masters who 6e- 
lighted in boring me 
the ground? 

“I had a woodwrrx 
master who stood in ztzcz 
of a bench with glca nn r r 
tools aching to be used whe 
would go on and on 
the^ history of the adze ini 
theorise about fine side izc 
face edge. 

“I was convinced :hx: 
teachers did such things rc 
me as a refined form zi 
torture and as some sm*- 
gesture of rebellion I cen- 
cocted a mixture in me 
laboratory that nearly blew 
the place up. Certainly n 
blew out the windows. On 
yes, I’ve had an inquirmg 
mind ever since I looked a: 
a clock and wondered why 
one hand travelled faster 
than the other.” 

u 

Mm E becomes enthusiastic 
ashedescribes withhis hands 
precisely how to take apart 
a clock and rebuild it piece 
by piece. It’s easy to under¬ 
stand from this demon¬ 
stration how infinite patience 
allied to nimble fingers 
enabled him to bring back 
to mechanical life an old 
and defunct fruit machine. 

“I enjoy people much 
more now than I did,” he 
says, “but I still have this 
reserve most people in my 


r -smess don’Chave. I can’t 

on a funny hat and crack 
:kes- Even now I won’t go 
mm a restaurant alone. It’s 
zo: me people you’d like to 
meet who come up to talk, 
r m the ones you don’t want 
wzo put a hot, sticky hand 
cc your bald head as you 
sm mere, knuckles whiten- 
mg, waiting for them to go 
rarsy/' 

Is he, then, still sensitive 
iccut his baldness? 

"•pve learned to live with 
m It’s me. When I was in 
me sixth form at school I 
W 2 S more than six feet tall 
md ashamed of my height 
compared to the others. A 
friend of my father said: 
David, you know what you 
must do—^puU your shoul¬ 
ders back and stand up 
straight.’ 

“ ‘How would you like to 
be six feet tall, wear a cap 
and carry a satdid?’ I said 
to him. ‘Be proud of 


your height, lad,’ he 
said. ‘Wear it like a 
badge.’ Ever since then 
Fve believed that if you 
can't hide something, paint 
it red. 

“If Fm doing a trick 
which has a weateess, then 
I exploit that weakness. 
Make a big show of it. 
Capitalise on it. That friend 
of my father taught me the 
best lesson of my life. I 
learned how to laugh at 
myself. 

“SchooDdds can be very 
cruel and dieir insults dealt 
a body blow to me. My 
inhibitions started to dis¬ 
appear when I learned the 
trick of agreeing with them. 
Like the friend who fell off 
a bike and said: ‘Oh it’s 
difficult to be as stupid as I 
am. Very hard to be such a 
fool.' Once you learn to 
agree with people about 
yourself they can’t hurt you 
any more. 

“I suffered, I suppose, 
because it was partly a com¬ 
plex I can't explain. My 
childhood had nothing to 
do with it because I had 
super parents although we 
weren't that close.” 

He was the youngest of 
three children of a lawyer, 
whose aspirations outstrip¬ 
ped his achievements, and 
life re\’olved around the 
church hail. There was 
scarcely a night of the week 
when a Nixon wasn’t in 
there for some activity: 
Scouts, amateur dramatics, 
social events, but his in¬ 
securities about himself 
remained. 

“My first break on tele¬ 
vision was What*s My Line? 
playing to nine million 
people, which doesn’t sound 
a lot these days but then 
the population was much 
smaller, and it never ceased 
to amaze me that a man who 
up to the age of 20 wouldn’t 
go into a restaurant for fear 
that people might criticise 
the way he used a knife and 
fork could appear before the 


public and find himself ad- 
libbing. 

“I’ve never stopped to 
analyse why. Fm just grate¬ 
ful and glad that whatever 
style I have is acceptable. 
Frankly, I hate watching 
myself. I never look, not 
even on a replay. 

“Fm not knocking it. Of 
course I love the ‘perks’ of 
the business, like being able 
to drive a good car (he has 
a BM^ and I feel Fve been 
reasonably successful. I 
haven’t b^n lucky. I’ve had 
personal misfortune, but 
Fve learned not to worship 
material things and to be 
grateful for what luck there 
is around.” 

His home is his escape, 
his favourite room no more 
than 12ft. square with a log 
fire, cosy on winter even¬ 
ings, and furniture made for 
relaxation which gives him 
the feeling of peace and 
security essentii to his 
temperament. 

His wife is a Cordon Bleu 
cook which, together with 
giving up smoking, has 
caused him a weight prob¬ 
lem. The average weight for 
a man of his height (6ft. 
3in.) is 15st., but after the 
doctor’s ultimatum he went 
up to 18st. Recently a crash 
diet took off a stone in two 
weeks and now he’s on 
another diet to take off 
weight more slowly—11b. a 
week. 

An incentive to discipline 
is the agreement he’s made 
with his brother, James. 
They stand on their bath¬ 
room scales each week and 
if the required 11b. has not 
been taken off, then £1 goes 
to the Water Rats. 

IXON is very conscious 
of the honour of being King 
Rat this year. The Grand 
Order of Water Rats, of 
which the Duke of ]^in- 
burgh and Prince Charles 
have been made Compan- 


David Nixon tells why they are called Water Rats 


“It goes back to 1889 when 15 show- 
business personalities raced a trotter 
called The Magpie. A comedian called 
Joe Elvin was living the pony home 
from the course one day and pulled it 
up, matted with perspiration, alongside 
a bus driver. ‘What have you got there, 
Joe?* said the driver. ‘A trotter,’ said 
Joe. ‘A trottei^ Looks to me more like 
a bleedin* water rat!* 

“Next day a horse clipper fashioned 


the letters RAT into the pony’s flanks 
and with money from their winnings the 
brotherhood was formed. 

“People who become King Rat have 
various things to offer,** says Nixon. 
“Sometimes they’re administrators with 
lots of spare time and sometimes they’re 
like me with not much spare time but a 
face that’s known to the public. 

“I enjoy the Water F^ts because they 
are dedicated.” 


ions, was founded in 1889 
and is limited to 200 mem¬ 
bers world-wide. Exclusive 
and elite, the Order has its 
headquarters at the Eccent¬ 
ric in St James’s, the heart 
of London’s fashionable 
clubland. 

There, in their museum 
lined vfixh old playbills and 
a portrait in oils of Bud 
Flanagan, they also treasure 
such esoteric items of 
vaudeville as Dan Leno’s 
clogs, Little Tich’s boots, 
Stan Laurel’s last dinner 
suit. Sir Harry Lauder’s 
walking stick, Harty Tate’s 
moustache and Will Hay’s 
scholastic gown. 

Originally formed as a 
society for “conririality and 
social intercourse”, it has 
developed over the years 
into a brotherhood wixh ac 
impressive initiation cere¬ 
mony, ritual and regalia and 
an equally impressive record 
of raising cash for charity. 

They are experts at 
drumming up money for 
various projects from soup 
kitchens to electric wheel¬ 
chairs and for the Duke 
of Edinburgh’s Award 
Scheme. The Rats Ball in 
November, for example, will 
sell out and raise between 
£6,000 and £7,000 in the 
evening. If Chief Compan¬ 
ion Rat Prince Philip graces 
a luncheon, they “sell” the 
tables to large firms and are 
able to hand him a cheque 
for £10,000 for his National 
Playing Fields’ Association. 
That’s their method of 
working and they are care¬ 
ful not to solicit begging 
letters. They nominate the 
cause. 

How does Nixon view the 
world today? “As Fve got 
older I’ve developed a 
different philosophy. In 
spite of the wretched world 
we live in, I think it’s the 
most interesting age ever. 

“The trouble is that most 
people are ostrich-like. Re¬ 
member the story of what 
happened when they staged 
Jidius Caesar on Broadway? 
How when it came to the 
assassination scene half the 
people ran out because they 
didn’t want to be involyed? 

“That’s the way I see us 
now. Perhaps I have had a 
little more Aan my share of 
bad luck, but on the whole 
I think things work out the 
way they are meant to do. 
I feel good now. I am not so 
introverted as I was at one 
time. I am involved.” 

KENNETH 

PASSINGHAM 
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BESSCaS 

Where can you buy a Union Jack? How can you learn to be brave about 
bees? Where do you buy a pattern for a ballet dress? These are among 
the questions for KATIE BOYLE this week. Send your letter to: 

Dear Katie, TVTimes, 247 Tottenham Court Road, 

London WIP OAU. It could win you a £5 bonus. 



I am an unattached middle* 
aged woman and would like 
to go on holiday in England 
this summer. The idea of 
holidaying alone does not 
appeal to me. Could you sug¬ 
gest any organisations that 
arrange group holidays for 
people in my position? 

Mrs. J. Brown, 
Cheetham, Manchester. 

There are a surprising number 
of enticing holiday possibilities 
for single people. For instance 
you could join a Houseparty, 
run by Countrywide Holidays 
of Birch Keys, Cromwell 
Range, Manchester Ml4 6HU 
(tel: 061-224 2887). If you’re 
active and adventurous you 
could have the excitement of a 
voyage, without losing sight of 
land, touring the canals of 
England on a hotel boat Par¬ 
ticulars from Boat Enquiries, 7 
Walton Well Road, Oxford. Or 
if you have any special hobby 
get Activity Holidays in 
England *76 from any branch 
of W,H. Smith & Sons, price 
60p, or by post (plus lOp for 
postage) from The English 
Tourist Board, 4 Grosvenor 
Gardens, London S.W.l. This 
organisation’s other booklet, 
England Holidays *76, can be 
seen at any travel agency and 
is full of varied suggestions. 


I am finding it hard to buy an 
original gift for my father’s 
birthday. However, as he is 
very patriotic, this year my 
husband is making him a flag¬ 
pole. But where can I get the 
right size Union Jack to fly 
from it? 

Lynn Palmer, 
Huntingdon, Cambs. 



You and your husband have 
certdnly found an original 
gift, and because of that I am 
sending you £5 for the Letter 
of the Week. I can imagine 
that flag flying proudly for the 



first time on your father’s 
birthday. You can buy one 
from The Scout Shop, 25 
Buckingham Palace Road, 
London S.W.l, at £4.50 for 
the 36in. size or £6.20 for 
54in. These are stitched flags, 
suitable for outdoor use. 
Printed versions are £2.60 and 
£4.10 respectively, with post¬ 
age of 24p for the smaller 
sizes and 32p for the larger, 
whether you choose the 
stitched or the printed type. 


My mother and I live in a 
beautiful village and every 
weekend I sell farmhouse 
cakes, preserves and chutneys 
which we make during the 
week. Some weeks ago I 
thought it would be a lovely 
idea to di^lay a Union Jack 
above our advertisement 
board. It took me ages to make 
one and many people admired 
it and said they would *^ack 
Britain” the same way. I’m 
afraid one of them must have 
decided to do just that, be¬ 
cause my lovely Union Jack is 
now missing. I do hope you 
can help by telling me where 
I can buy another flag at a 
reasonable price. 

Penelope Foxall, 
Belbroughton, 
Hereford and Worcester. 

I’m sure the cakes and pre¬ 
serves must taste better for 
coming from so deep in the 
heart of England. Everyone 
seems to want Union Jacks 
suddenly, and the information 
I gave to the previous writer 
win answer your question, too. 


My sister and I have the 
most awful fear of wasps and 
bees. Summer is a misery and 
neither of us can bear to sit 
in a garden or even have the 
windows open. As I have 
recently had a baby girl, I feel 


that the time has come to try 
to control this fear since I 
don’t want to convey it to my 
daughter. Try as I may, I can 
do nothing to help myself 
though I know how silly I am 
being. I literally break into a 
cold sweat and panic at the 
sight of a wasp or bee. 

Mrs. E. W. Dell, 
Bathgate, Lothian. 

I’m glad that mother love has 
inspired you to do something 
about your phobia. Your 
fellow countryman. Professor 
G. W. Carstairs of the Uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh, recom¬ 
mends a Family Doctor book¬ 
let called Phobias, by Joyce 
Emerson, price 18p including 
postage from Mind Bookshop, 
155-157 Woodhouse Lane, 
Leeds LS2 3EF. Understand¬ 
ing phobias may help you 
search for a cure, but this book 
stresses that you really must 
go to your doctor for the 
answer to a problem like this. 
Panic fear like yours is so 
disabling that it is worth your 
while to seek a cure even 
though it may take a long 
time. 


I have been tr 3 ring to buy a 
pattern for a ballet dress for 
my daughter, and also the 
material for making it. Can 
you tell me where I can buy 
everything I need? 

Mrs. Joyce Harper, 
Knutsford, Cheshire. 

Write to Theatreland, 14 Soho 
Street, London W.l (tel: 01- 
437-2245). They have patterns 
for ballet dresses at 60p in¬ 
cluding postage. At the same 
time you could ask for prices 
of suitable materials, tights, 
leotards etc. This is a useful 
shop for materials for showy, 
colourful stage productions. 





Katie regrets she is unable 
to enter into individual 
correspondence. We request 
readers not to send in 
stamped addressed en¬ 
velopes for private replies. 



‘'Shouldn't you be at school today?" 



Michael visits 
mother-in-law and 
wins an MGB 


A VISIT to his mother-in-law paid off for 
Michael Shaw of Kempshott, Basingstoke, 
Hampshire. As a result he won an MGB, 
worth more than £2,300, in our Gemini 
Car Ck>mpetition No. 2. Mr, Shaw, a 
32-year-old electronics engineer, was 
reading TVTimes at his mother-in-law’s 
when he saw Richard O’Sullivan’s test 
report on the MGB. 

'‘As I am similar in age and outlook to 
him,” he said, ‘T thought I’d try my luck. 
I was fond of the second-hand MGB I had 
some years back, so I’m really thrilled to 
win a brand new model.” Our picture 
shows Michael and his wife Carol 3 m with 
the prize. 

The winning line was: H, C, A, B, 
G, D, E, J, and in the opinion of the 
judges, Michael Shaw gave the best 
additional reason for buying this car. 
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IMLIM? looks at what the 


stars have in store for you this week 



ARIES {March 21 to April 20) 

Friends are not much help at the 
moment, you get on well with people 
born in June or July. There's a new 
interest at work. A personal belonging 
will bring back fond memories. 
Someone will not tell you the truth. 



LI B R A {Sept. 23 to Oct. 23) 

This is a complicated week. You need 
lots of reassurance from one person in 
particular. There could be an exciting 
evening out, and some interesting news 
about someone else's romance. But if 
you are jealous, you may be unhappy. 


TAURUS {April21 to May 21) 

Stay calm and good-humoured, 
especially in a family squabble. You have 
plenty of energy at the moment, so you 
should get what you want. A meeting 
or phone call will have disagreeable 
consequences, so be tactful. 


SCORPIO {Oct. 24 to Nov. 22) 

You enjoy anything to do with theatre, 
music or cinema at the moment. Dress 
stylishly to feel at your best, and a 
mascot or favourite colour may truly 
bring you luck. Make a special fuss 
of one particular person. 





GEMINI {May22 toJurje21) 

You need to do something different at 
the weekend, or you'll be bored. You 
could be the onlooker at a surprise 
event. At work there are complex 
problems behind the scenes, so don't 
jump to sudden conclusions. 



SAGITTARIUS {Nov. 23 to Dec. 21) 

If you are planning a major change in 
your life there will soon be exciting 
news. At the same time you need 
patience to deal with a long-standing 
dispute, especially if it involves one of 
the family. Be patient and wait. 



CANCER {Jur)e22 to July 22) 

An entertainment will be a success. You 
get good "vibrations" this weekend, 
and will be more intuitive than usual. 
Any legal difficulties will be resolved in 
a satisfactory way. Some Cancerians 
will be exceptionally lucky. 



CAPRICORN {Dec. 22 to Jan. 20) 

You may hear a few home truths that 
could hurt—or perhaps you are being 
honest with yourself. This is followed 
by a good mood, excellent for patch¬ 
ing up a quarrel. There could be rapport 
with a Piscean or Gemini. 



LEO {July 23 to Aug. 23) 

You need to have fun with a group of 
people—an outing, perhaps. Someone 
will try to stir things up. but you can 
soon put a stop to this. There will soon 
be a fresh chance to tackle a project 
that was delayed for some time. 



AQUARIUS {Jan. 21 to Feb. 18) 

Spend time corresponding with old 
friends. Think ahead, as decisions taken 
now have a big effect later in the year. 
Your social life could be disrupted with 
friends vanishing in several directions. 
You may be left to tackle a job alone. 



VIRGO {Aug. 24 to Sept. 22) 

You make up your mind on several 
matters that have been hanging fire 
recently. You may want to switch 
financial investments, for instance or 
make a decision about your home. It 
might be desirable to get some help. 



PISCES {Feb. 19 to March 20) 

There could be a repayment of money 
owing to you. Be prompt in answering 
queries, or you may miss a valuable 
opportunity. You mix with one ob¬ 
jectionable person this week, but are 
too kind-hearted to say anything. 


Roger Elliot can now provide you with a computerised personal horoscope 6,000 
words long, based on your own birth date* Send your date, place and time of 
birth, (if you know the time), plus cheque or Postal Orders for £2.50 (made out 
to Independent Television Publications Ltd.) to: Roger Elliot Horoscopes, 
P.O. Box 50, Kettering, Northants. 


The sporting 
laughs of 
Dickie Davies 

ONE OF THE funnicst moments in World of Sport, as recalled 
by presenter Dickie Davies, was when Alan Pascoe won his 
gold medal for the 400 metres hurdles at the Commonwealth 
Games in New Zealand in 1974. 

“Alan did a celebratory leap over a hurdle and fell flat,” 
says Davies. “He got up, took another leap and fell flat again. 
We couldn’t help roaring with laughter, and no one louder 
than Alan, He didn’t try again—he probably wanted to be 
conscious for the National Anthem.” 

But Davies reckons it was a World of Sport tea-lady who 
took Ae biscuit for the pro^amme’s funniest incident. “We 
were showing a middleweight boxing match from Holly¬ 
wood, live but without a soundtrack,” he recalls. “Reg 
Gutteridge had to sit in front of the studio monitor in Lon¬ 
don and do the commentary as if he were actually there, 
Aousands of miles away. 

“It was all going perfecdy with Reg getting carried away, 
shouting with excitement into the mike—^when suddenly a 
little voice piped up: “Do you want sugar in your tea, luv, 
and will you be having a banana with it?’ ” 
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How do 
I complain 
about a 

traffic warden? 


WRITE TO the Chief Constable 
for your area. Although a 
traffic warden is not a mem¬ 
ber of the police force, he 
comes under its control. If 
the matter is serious and you 
do not get satisfaction, con¬ 
sider writing to your M.P. 
and consulting a solicitor. 

From Know Your Rights by 
Dr. Michael Winstanley 
and Ruth Dunkley. A 
TVTtmes Family Book, 
on sale now, price 99p. 


^ by Independent Television Publications Ltd., 247 Tottenham Coun Road. London W1 P OAU and printed by Eric Bemrose Ltd , Long Lane, Aintree, Liverpool L9 7BG. (^Independent Television Publications Ltd. 1976 gy 





























































A Kingls ransom. 


MIDDLETAR 


As defined by H. M. Government 


EVERYPACKET CARRIES A GOVERNMENT HEALTH WARNING 













